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We  need  say'  little  in  praise  of  the  former  of  these 
volumes.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  style  of  its  execution.  No  one  is  better  qua¬ 
lified,  either  in  respect  to  natural  talent  or  knowledge, 
for  writing  a  series  of  popular  biographies  of  the  more 
prominent  characters  in  Scottish  history,  than  Mr  Tytler. 
We  feel  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  details,  because 
we  know  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject ; 
and  y'et  we  are  relieved  from  the  whole  ponderous  appa¬ 
ratus — revolting  in  a  work  of  this  kind— of  notes,  re¬ 
ference,  and  citations,  with  which  the  historian  must 
bolster  up  the  credit  of  his  story.  Without  deviating  in 
the  slightest  degree  into  the  regions  of  romance,  Mr 
Tytler  brings  his  heroes  before  us  with  a  boldness  and 
relief  equally'  startling.  His  sketches  are  at  once  valua¬ 
ble  as  individual  portraits,  and  as  specimens  of  the  age 
in  which  the  originals  lived.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  biographies  of  Alexander  III.,  Michael  Scott,  Sir 
^^illiam  Wallace,  and  Robert  Bruce.  It  is  difficult  to 
s»'iy  which  of  these  historiettes  we  prefer.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  is  our  favourite. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  extremely  happy,  and  its  execu¬ 
tion  being  equally  felicitous,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  suc¬ 
cess. 


He  wish  that  we  could  speak  in  terms  equally'  favour¬ 
able  of  the  volume  of  the  Dramatic  Series  of  the  Family 
library  now  before  us  ;  but  that  is  impossible.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  book  is  good — its  execution  contemptible. 
The  plan  of  the  projected  work  was  to  present  the  reader 
With  translations  from  the  most  striking  passages  of 
-Tschylus,  connected  by  a  prose  narrative,  so  as  to  render 
the  economy  of  each  drama  intelligible.  To  this  was  to 
be  prefixed  an  introduction,  explanatory  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  poetrv  in  general,  and  the  drama  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  of  the  design  of  the  work.  This  was  to  be 
allowed  up  by  chapters  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Greek 
tragedy  ;  the  life  and  works  of  iEschylus  ;  the  dramatic 
cstivals  of  Athens  ;  the  Greek  Theatre  ;  and  Aristotle’s 
oetics.  The  plan,  we  repeat,  was  excellent,  and  calcula¬ 
ted  to  furnish  the  mere  English  reader  with  a  delightful 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  store  of  ideas,  and  a  great 
‘‘^tension  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  the 
‘^^^•ution  has  been  intrusted  to  incompetent  hands.  The 
l^^rd  ot  promise  has  been  kept  to  the  ear,  and  broken  to 
‘c  hopo.  This  is  most  strange,  and  utterly  unpardon- 
lu  the  conductors  of  a  miscellany,  whose  literary 
connexion  includes  all  the  finest  scholars  of  Britain.  We 
^ot  speak  of  mere  scholars,  but  of  men  who,  to  accu- 
0  and  extensive  classical  acquirements,  add  delicacy  of 
to  appreciate  the  poetry'  of  their  author — of  such 
as  Mitchell,  ^lilman,  Lockhart,  &c.  Why',  with 


such  coadjutors  at  hand,  the  work  has  been  confided  to 
the  hands  of  an  imbecile^  and  the  noble  designs  of  Flax- 
man  brought  into  forced  and  unnatural  commixture  with 
the  most  inane  trash,  like  lusty  youth  manacled  to  a 
skeleton,  we  cannot  conceive.  The  book  was  an  expe¬ 
riment— a  hazardous  one.  There  was  a  risk  that,  how¬ 
ever  well  executed,  it  might  not  be  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  many'.  But  this  was  the  very  reason 
why  the  most  solicitous  care  should  have  been  taken  to 
give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  by  making  it  in  the  most 
masterly  style. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  should  most  admire  the 
weaknesss  or  the  complacent  ignorance  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  literary  portion  of  this  volume.  He  an 
nounces  with  the  most  startling  gravity  that  doubtless 
the  difficulty  of  the  language,  which  is  indeed  great, 
is  one  principal  reason  why  the  Greek  drama  is  so 
little  known  or  relished.”  A  few  pages  later  he 
tells  us, — “  Mr  Mitford  observes,  that  even  in  our 
own  language  the  word  song  is  still  a  generic  name 
for  all  metrical  composition.”  Was  Mr  Mitford  the  first 
who  made  this  profound  remark  ?  or  is  the  fact  so  ob¬ 
scure  and  questionable  as  to  require  the  weighty  sanction 
of  his  name  to  gain  our  assent  ?  In  the  same  philoso¬ 
phical  vein  he  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  “  moral  senti- 
I  ment,  in  its  best  and  highest  sense,  was  unknown  to 
'  Pagan  antiquity  ;”  and  why?  because  they  had  no  hos¬ 
pitals.  But  we  are  tired  of  enumerating  his  common¬ 
places  and  absurdities,  which  he  has  beat  out,  dull  and 
heavy  as  sheet-lead,  over  so  many  pages. 

His  very  first  position,*  when  ho  addresses  himself  to 
his  immediate  subject,  when  he  at  last  “  leaves  his 
damnable  face-making  and  begins,”  did  not  astonish  us, 
for  it  is  a  commonplace  which  we  have  often  enough 
heard  repeated,  but  it  gave  us  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
though  he  might  have  read  the  Greek  dramatists,  it  was 
with  the  eyes  of  his  body  alone,  not  of  his  understanding. 

There  is  a  want  of  the  inner  man  of  the  heart,  the 
simple  reality  of  mere  ordinary  humanity,  and  a  strain¬ 
ing  after  something  beyond  it,  in  Greek  tragedy,  which 
often  prevents  us  from  being  deeply  and  permanently  af¬ 
fected.  The  secret  depths  of  our  hearts  can  rarely  be 
stirred  by  writers  who  seldom  dip  very  l*ito 

their  own.”  This  is  the  language  of  one  who  knows  the 
Greek  dramatists  only  in  the  chilling  commonplaces  of 
Potter,  or  the  dry  outlines  which  critics  have  given  of 
their  plots.  Did  he  ever  read  the  (Edipus  Coloneus, 
with  its  beautiful  picture  of  quiet,  modest,  deep,  and 
unwearied  filial  affection,  in  the  person  of  Antigone  ?  Did 
he  ever  read  the  thrilling  strains  in  which  Euripides 
has  expressed  the  shuddering  and  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  the  Theban  brother  when  he  feels  himself  alone,  with¬ 
out  a  claim  to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  amid  a  hostile  na¬ 
tion  ?  Did  he  ever  read  the  Medea,  with  Its  tremendous 
delineation  of  an  outraged  woman’s  wayward  vengeance  ? 
Nay,  has  he  read  the  Suppliants  of  the  author  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  translate,  and  not  felt  how  beautifully  the  jM»et 
had  rendered  that  chaste  and  timid  shrinking  from  the 
ardour  of  man,  which,  mingling  with  the  love  of  woman, 
elevates  her  to  an  ideal  being  ?  Oh  yes  !  these  old  mas^- 
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ters  felt  and  expressed  the  tender,  the  beautiful,  the 
stormy  passions  of  the  human  soul,  in  words  of  power, 
so  simple,  so  unostentatious,  that  the  thought  shines 
through  them  unclouded,  like  the  nervy  limbs  of  youth 
through  unsullied  water.  He  who  cannot  feel  this  is 
not  the  man  to  unlock  their  hidden  treasures,  to  bid  their 
concealed  fountains  gush  forth. 

But  he  tells  us  moreover  that  there  is  in  the  Greek 
dramatists  a  straining  after  something  beyond  mere 
ordinary  humanity.**  In  our  Ignorance  we  had  always 
believed  that  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  these  wri¬ 
ters  consisted  in  the  simple  and  unaffected  honesty  with 
which  they  uniformly  called  things  by  their  own  names, 
never  attempting  to  enforce  a  thought  or  emotion  by 
.repetition  or  exaggeration.  Even  iEschylus,  the  most 
gigantic  of  all,  so  far  from  straining  his  conceptions,  is 
evidently  overpowered  by  them.  He  expresses  the  grand¬ 
est  thoughts  with  the  utmost  brevity  and  simplicity. 
The  author  must  surely  mean  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Greek  drama  is  forced  and  unnatural.  But  before  he 
expressed  his  belief,  he  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to 
transpose  himself  into  the  situation  of  a  man  of  strong 
imagination  and  passion  and  apt  fancy,  living  when  that 
long  train  of  observation,  carried  on  through  ages  by  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  which  has  treasured  up  our  present 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  was  but  commencing. 
Had  he  done  this — could  he  have  done  this,  the  mighty 
day-dreams  of  iEschylus  would  have  appeared  to  him  far 
within  the  limits  of  the  modesty  of  nature. 

In  this  translation,  either  Potter,  from  whom  our  book¬ 
maker  confesses  he  has  borrowed  much,  or  himself,  have 
taken  strange  liberties  with  the  original.  We  have  not 
Potter  at  hand  just  now,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  where  the  blame  ought  to  rest.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose,  that  iEschylus  has  been  unfaithfully  ren¬ 
dered.  We  may  instance,  among  a  crowd  of  examples, 
the  strange  liberties  taken  with  the  alternation  of  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe  in  the  first  Chorus  of  the  Agamemnon. 
Another  case  occurs  in  the  dialogue  between  Clytemnes- 
tra,  Cassandra,  and  the  Chorus,  in  which  several  speeches 
most  important,  as  tending  to  the  developement  of  charac¬ 
ter,  are  omitted. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  translation,  the  reader  may  take 
what  follows.  Prometheus,  when  left  alone  chained  to 
the  cliff,  adjures  the  different  elements  of  his  nature  to 
witness  the  wrongs  he  suffers.  Among  others  he  ad¬ 
dresses 

^rovrluv  n  xvf^&ruv 

In  plain  English,  the  unnumbered  smile  of  ocean's 
waves.’*  This  bold  metaphor  is,  in  the  English  transla¬ 
tion,  transmuted  into  this  affected  and  silly  piece  of  pret- 
tinets : 

Ye  waves 

That  o’er  the  interminable  ocean  wreathe 
Your  crisped  smiles.” 

This  one  instance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  completely 
the  translator  has  been  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  his 
author.  These  words,  however,  enjoy  one  advantage 
in  having  some  meaning,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say 
of  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  sense  of  Laura 
IVIatilda  seems  embalmed  in  the  melody  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins. 

O  thou,  that  sitt’st  supreme  above, 

Whatever  name  thou  deign’st  to  hear. 

Unblamed  may  I  pronounce  thee  Jove  ! 

Immersed  in  deep  and  holy  thought, 

If  rightly  I  conjecture  ought, 

Thy  power  I  must  revere  : 

Else  vainly  tost,  the  anxious  mind 
Nor  truth  nor  calm  repose  can  hnd.” 


Finding  ourselves  unable  to  attach  any  sense  to  these 
lines,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  Greek 
version.  We  there  find  a  passage  of  which  what  follows 
is  a  literal  version,  “  Jove — whoever  he  be,  if  it  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  him  to  be  so  called,  I  give  him  the  name. 
Looking  around,  I  have  no  one  but  Jove  upon  whom  I 
can  throw  this  vain  load  of  care.”  This  is  a  simple  and 
intelligible  expression  of  a  state  of  emotion,  and  as  such  a 
grand  picture  of  a  care-oppressed  mind,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  feeling  all  worldly  props  broken  reeds,  and 
looking  round  for  an  eternal  supporter.  It  is  one  of 
humanity’s  first  affrighted  convictions,  that  it  is  not  allied 
to  matter,  and  cannot  rely  upon  it. 

There  is  only  one  advice  that  we  can  give  Mr  Murray 
respecting  this  book.  That  is,  to  call  it  in  immediately, 
burn  the  letterpress,  and  employ  a  scholar  to  write  an- 
other  work  on  the  same  plan,  worthy  of  ^Eschylus  and 
Flaxman.  The  designs  of  the  latter  are,  indeed,  above 
all  praise,  sublime  and  classical  as  the  author  who  sug¬ 
gested  them.  They  are  worthy  of  a  whole  article  to 
themselves,  and  shall  have  it  some  day. 


Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  hy  the  Rev,  Daniel  Tyer. 
man  and  George  Rennet,  Esq.,  deputed  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  to  visit  their  various  Stations  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  China,  India,  ^'c.,  between  the 
Years  1821  and  1829.  Compiled  from  original  docu¬ 
ments,  by  James  Montgomery.  Two  volumes,  8vo. 
Pp.  566,  568.  London.  Westley  and  Davis.  1831. 

We  adverted  lately,  when  reviewing  Ellis’s  Polynesian 
Researches,  to  the  important  additions  to  our  ethnogra¬ 
phical  knowledge  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  un¬ 
ostentatious  labours  of  the  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the 
various  nations  of  Europe  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea¬ 
then.  The  work  now  before  us  is,  even  in  this  point  of 
view,  none  of  the  least  valuable  of  these  contributions. 
It  contains,  as  the  titlepage  indicates,  the  travels  of 
two  reverend  gentlemen,  deputed  by  the  l^ondon  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  to  visit  the  stations  maintained  by  that 
I  body  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  London  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  as  must  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
was  instituted  in  autumn,  1795,  and  admits  as  member^ 
Christians  of  various  denominations.  Its  first  undertaking 
was  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Pacific.  In  1796,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson  sailed  in  the  ship  Duff,  with  twenty-nine 
missionaries,  and  arrived  next  year,  in  the  month  ot 
March,  at  Otahcite.  Already  has  idolatry  been  renounced 
in  most  of  the  islands.  In  1821,  Messrs  Tyerman  and 
Bennet  were  deputed  to  visit  the  various  stations  in  the 
South  Sea,  and  to  perfect  as  far  as  they  could  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  missionary  system,  and  to  report  how  much  had 
been  effected.  Having  performed  the  first  part  of  this  duty 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  they  visited  the  society » 
establishments  in  China,  India,  and  Madagascar.  bile 
there,  Mr  Tyerman  was  removed  by  a  sudden  death  ;  an 
Mr  Bennet  was  shortly  after  obliged  to  leave  the  islan 
by  a  political  revolution.  Their  travels  occupied  a  perio 
of  nearly  eight  years.  A  journal  was  kept  jointly  by  hot 
members  of  the  deputation  during  the  two  first  years,  am 
afterwards  by  Mr  Tyerman  alone,  down  to  the  day  e 
his  death.  Mr  Bennet  had  likewise  made  a  large  col  ec- 
tion  of  miscellaneous  observations.  From  these  voluim 
nous  materials  Mr  Montgomery  has  compiled  these  two 
interesting  volumes. 

The  compiler  has  taken  great  care  to  preserve  as  many 
persona],  national,  and  moral  traits  of  character,  trai  i 
tions,  fragments  of  history,  and  anecdotes  ot  the  i5ou 
and  North  Pacific  Islanders,  “,‘is  could  be  published 
out  offence  to  decorum.”  We  are  certainly 
indecorum,  but  we  fear  Mr  Montgomery’s 
this  subject  are  of  that  extremely  precise  character, 
makes  him  ofttimes  startle  unnecessarily.  I  be  ^ 
gains  on  this  account,  as  a  family  book,  but  loses  muc 
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None  of  these :  Christians  do  not  love  revenge  ;  Chris¬ 
tians  must  not  be  angry ;  they  cannot  have  pleasure  in 
causing  pain.  Christians  do  not,  therefore,  punish  for 
these.  Is  it  not  that,  by  the  suffering  which  is  inflicted, 
we  may  prevent  the  criminal  from  repeating  his  crime, 
and  frighten  others  from  doing  as  he  has  done  to  deserve 
the  like  ?  Well,  then,  does  not  every  body  know  that  it 
would  be  a  greater  punishment  to  be  banished  for  ever 
from  Tahiti,  to  a  desolate  island,  than  just,  in  a  moment, 
to  be  put  to  death  ?  And  could  the  banished  man  com¬ 
mit  murder  again  there  ?  And  would  not  others  be  more 
frightened  by  such  a  sentence  than  by  one  to  take  away 
his  life  ?  So  my  thought  is  that  Tati  is  right,  and  the 
law  had  best  remain  as  it  has  been  written.* 

One  of  the  taata  rii,  or  little  men,  a  commoner,  or 
representative  of  a  district,  now  presented  himself,  and 
was  listened  to  with  as  much  attention  as  had  been  given 
to  the  lordly  personages  who  preceded  him.  He  said  ; 
•  As  no  one  else  stands  up,  I  will  make  my  little  speech, 
.because  several  pleasant  thoughts  have  been  growing  in 
my  breast,  and  I  wish  you  to  hear  them.  Perhaps  every 
thing  good  and  necessary  has  been  said  already  by  the 
chiefs  ;  yet,  as  we  are  not  met  to  adopt  this  law  or  that 
law,  because  one  great  man  or  another  recommends  it, 
but  as  we,  the  taata  rii,  just  the  same  as  the  chiefs,  are 
to  throw  all  our  thoughts  together,  that  out  of  the  whole 
heap  the  meeting  may  make  those  to  stand  upright  which 
are  best,  whencesoever  they  come— ^this  is  my  thought. 
All  that  Tati  said  was  good ;  but  he  did  not  mention 
that  one  reason  for  punishing — as  a  missionary  told  us, 
when  he  was  reading  the  law  to  us,  in  private — is,  to 
make  the  offender  good  again  if  possible.  Now,  if  we 
kill  a  murderer,  how  can  we  make  him  better  ?  But  if 
he  be  sent  to  a  desolate  island,  where  he  is  all  solitary, 
and  compelled  to  think  for  himself,  it  may  please  God  to 
make  the  bad  things  in  his  heart  to  die,  and  good  things 
to  grow  there.  But,  if  we  kill  him,  where  will  his  soul 
go  ?’ 

“  Others  spoke  to  the  same  purport,  and,  in  the  result, 
it  was  unanimously  determined  that  banishment,  not 
death,  should  be  inflicted  on  murderers.** 

The  passage  which  we  cite  next  will  serve  to  explain 
what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  we  discern  occasional 
traces  of  puritanism  in  its  most  unamiable  form  among 
the  missionaries.  Our  Saviour  warned  his  hearers 
against  believing  that  those  men  upon  whom  the  tower 
of  Siloam  fell,  were  necessarily  greater  sinners  than  others. 
The  following  anecdote  is  scarcely  related  in  a  kindred 
spirit : 

‘‘  About  the  time  when  the  gospel  was  beginning  to 
make  its  way  in  Raiatea,  a  canoe,  with  four  men  in  it, 
was  upset  at  sea,  and  the  people  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  where  (though  nearly  amphibious)  they  must 
have  been  drowned  amidst  the  everlasting  waves,  drifting 
them  to  and  fro,  unless  speedily  carried  to  shore,  or  taken 
up  by  some  vessel.  Two  of  the  men  having  embraced 
Christianity  immediately  cried,  *  Let  us  pray  to  Jehovah  ; 
for  He  can  save  us.*— Why  did  you  not  pray  to  Him 
sooner  ?*  replied  their  pagan  comrades  ;  ‘  here  we  are  in 
the  water,  and  it  is  useless  to  pray  now.*  The  Chris¬ 
tians,  however,  did  cry  mightily  unto  their  God,  while 
all  four  were  clinging  for  life  to  the  broken  canoe.  In 
this  situation  a  shark  suddenly  rushed  towards  them,  and 
seized  one  of  the  men.  His  companions  held  him  as  fast 
and  as  long  as  they  could  ;  but  the  monster  prevailed  in 
the  tug  between  them,  and  hurried  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tim  into  the  abyss,  marking  the  track  with  his  blood. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  idolaters.  After  some 
time  the  tide  bore  the  surviving  three  to  the  reef,  when, 
just  as  they  were  cast  upon  it,  a  second  shark  snatched 
the  other  idolater  with  his  jaws,  and  carried  off  his  prey, 
shrieking  in  vain  for  assistance,  which  the  two  Chris¬ 
tians,  themselves  struggling  with  the  breakers,  could  not 
afford  Urn.  This  circumstance  very  naturally  made  a 


great  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
and  powerfully  recommended  to  them  the  <  God  that 
heareth  prayer.*  ** 

We  subjoin  an  instance  of  that  pragmatical  and  sulky 
feeling,  which  would  represent  cheerfulness  as  inconsist^ 
ent  with  Christianity. 

A  circumstance  occurred  to-day  which  exhibits  a 

peculiar  trait  of  the  character  of  these  islanders _ their 

keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  that  turn  for  sarcasm 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  people,  wherever  we  have 
been.  This  humour  was  formerly  indulged  to  a  mis¬ 
chievous  excess,  and  even  now,  influenced  as  their  minds 
generally  are  by  Christian  principle,  requires  to  be  re. 
pressed  rather  than  encouraged.  On  this  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  they  took  their  own  counsel,  and  the  scene  was  sin¬ 
gularly  ludicrous.  A  chief,  having  degraded  himself  by 
some  signal  offence,  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  bv 
his  brother  chiefs,  who  conceived  that  their  order  had 
been  disgraced  by  the  misconduct  of  this  unworthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  As  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  tried  by 
his  peers,  a  certain  chief,  not  more  than  three  feet  eight 
inches  high,  who,  on  account  of  his  pigmy  size,  is  held 
in  small  repute  among  the  fraternity,  {they,  as  w'e  have 
formerly  remarked,  being  generally  ‘  men  of  mighty 
bone,*  and  huge  stature,)  was  appointed  judge.  Before 
him,  therefore,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  judicial  costume, 
with  a  flne  purau  mat,  and  a  brilliant  feather  cap,  the 
haughty  culprit,  who  would  fain  have  looked  down  upon 
him  with  the  contempt  with  which  a  mastiff  eyes  a  cur, 
was  forced  to  stand  with  due  humility  and  reverence. 
The  dwarf,  however,  ‘  dressed  in  a  little  brief  autho¬ 
rity,*  played  the  giant  well ;  while  the  giant,' to  his  own 
inexpressible  mortification,  and  the  delight  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  enacted  the  part  of  the  dwarf  not  less  success¬ 
fully,  for  he  felt  and  looked  as  little  as  even  his  accusers 
could  desire.  The  court  having  heard  the  evidence,  on 
which  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  instantly  pronounced,  tlie 
judge  gathered  himself  up  in  all  his  official  dignity,  lec¬ 
tured  the  criminal  with  great  but  merited  severity,  and 
pronounced  sentence  upon  him  with  as  much  justice  as 
can  consist  without  any  mercy.’* 

This  tendency  towards  denuncijition  of  judgments,  and 
an  undue  austerity,  we  can  easily  imagine  to  have  been 
particularly  repulsive  to  Kotzebue.  This  may  serve  to 
explain,  though  not  to  exculpate,  his  careless  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  missionary  character.  We  dwell  upon 
these  points,  not  because  we  underrate  the  worth  ot 
these  pious  labourers,  but  because  we  wish  to  see  the 
only  blemish  in  their  conduct  removed. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers. 


History  of  Scotland,  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq. 

Volume  Fourth.  8yo.  Edinburgh.  William  fait. 

1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

This  volume  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  stjle 
of  the  narrative  is  flowing  and  elegant ;  the  leading  event.^ 
are  selected  with  a  happy  tact,  and  told  in  a  manner  t  at 
conveys  to  the  reader  distinct  notions  of  the  progiesso 
the  nation  in  civil  polity,  wealth,  and  refinement,  an  a 
the  same  time  a  picturesque  view  of  the  face  of  the  conn 
try  and  its  inhabitants.  Without  any  parade  of  systtuL 
Mr  Tytler  is  evidently  guided  in  the  composition  o 
history  by  a  sound  critical  judgment,  and  his  researf  * 
after  every  source  from  which  information  could  be  eii 
ved,  has  been  as  extensive  as  indefatigable.  H  h^ 
ceed  as  he  has  begun,  his  work  will  ultimately  pro\e  no 
merely  the  best,  but  the  only  complete  and  aut  en  » 
history  of  Scotland  which  we  possess.  ,  ^ 

The  volume  now  before  us  contains  the  histoij  o 
reigns  of  the  second  and  third,  and  part  ot  that  o 
fourth,  James.  The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  ja  9 
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of  its  merits  by  copious  extracts,  than  by  any  remarks 
we  can  make  upon  it ;  and  our  selections  will  have,  the 
volume  being  yet  unpublished,  on  this  occasion,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charm  of  perfect  novelty. 

In  the  following  narrative  of  a  feud,  during  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second,  we  recognise  the  lawless  spirit  of  the 
times : 

«  In  the  meantime,  amid  a  constant  series  of  petty 
feuds  and  tumults,  which,  originating  in  private  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  individual  hostility,  are  undeserving  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  one,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on 
which  it  was  acted,  as  well  as  from  the  illustrations 
which  it  affords  us  of  the  extraordinary  manners  of  the 
times,  requires  a  more  particular  recital.  The  religious 
house  of  Arbroath  had  appointed  Alexander  Lindsay, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  their  chief  justiciai*, 
a  man  of  the  most  ferocious  habits,  but  of  great  ambition 
and  undaunted  courage,  who,  from  his  fierce  aspect,  and 
the  extreme  length  and  bushiness  of  his  beard,  was  after¬ 
wards  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ‘  Tiger, 
or  Earl  Beard y.*  The  prudent  monks,  however,  soon 
discovered  that  the  Tiger  was  too  expensive  a  protector, 
and  having  deposed  him  from  his  office,  they  conferred  it 
upon  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  an  unpardonable  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Master  of  Crawford,  who  instantly 
collected  an  army  of  his  vassals,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  inflicting  vengeance  upon  the  intruder,  and  violently 
repossessing  himself  of  the  dignity  from  which  he  had 
been  ejected.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ogil- 
vies  must  have  sunk  under  this  threatened  attack,  but 
accident  gave  them  a  powerful  ally  in  Sir  Alexander 
Seton  of  Gordon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Huntley,  who,  as  he 
returned  from  court,  happened  to  lodge  for  the  night  at 
the  castle  of  Ogilvy,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  baron 
was  mustering  his  forces  against  the  meditated  assault  of 
Crawford.  Seton,  although  in  no  way  personally  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  quarrel,  found  himself,  it  is  said,  compelled 
to  assist  the  Ogilvies,  by  a  rude  but  ancient  custom, 
which  bound  the  guest  to  take  common  part  with  his 
host  in  all  dangers  which  might  occur  so  long  as  the  food 
eaten  under  his  roof  remained  in  his  stomach.  With  the 
small  train  of  attendants  and  friends  who  accompanied 
him,  he  instantly  joined  the  forces  of  Innerquharity,  and 
proceeding  to  the  town  of  Arbroath,  found  the  opposite 
party  drawn  up  in  great  strength  on  the  outside  of  the 
gates.  The  families  thus  opposed  in  mortal  defiance  to 
each  other,  could  number  amongst  their  adherents  many 
of  the  bravest  and  most  opulent  gentlemen  in  the  country ; 
and  the  two  armies  thus  composed  exhibited  a  splendid 
appearance  of  armed  knights,  barbed  horses,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  banners.  As  the  two  lines,  however,  approached 
each  other,  and  spears  were  placing  in  the  rest,  the  Earl 
ot  Crawford,  who  had  received  information  of  the  in¬ 
tended  combat,  being  anxious  to  avert  it,  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  field,  and  galloping  up  between  the  two 
armies,  was  accidentally  slain  by  a  soldier,  who  was  en¬ 
raged  at  his  interference,  and  ignorant  of  his  rank.  The 
event  naturally  increased  the  bitterness  of  hostility,  and 
the  Crawfords,  who  were  assisted  by  a  large  party  of  the 
vassals  of  Douglas,  infuriated  at  the  loss  of  their  chief, 
attacked  the  Ogilvies  with  a  desperation  which  soon 
l>roke  their  ranks,  and  reduced  them  to  irreclaimable  dis¬ 
order.  Such,  however,  was  the  gallantry  of  their  resist- 
ance,  that  they  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  ;  and 
five  hundred  men,  including  many  noble  barons  in  Forfar 
and  Angus,  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Seton  him- 
jolt  had  nearly  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  Jid- 
oerence  to  a  barbarous  custom ;  and  John  Forbes  of  Pit- 
one  of  his  followers,  was  slain  ;  nor  was  the  loss 
'vhich  the  Ogilvies  sustained  in  the  field  their  worst 
misfortune  ;  for  Lindsay,  with  I  lis  characteristic  ferocity, 
^*id  protected  by  the  authority  of  Douglas,  let  loose  his 
upon  their  estates,  and  the  flames  of  their  castles, 
be  slaughter  of  their  vassal}^  the  plunder  of  their  pro¬ 


perty,  and  the  captivity  of  their  wives  and  children,  in¬ 
structed  the  remotest  adherents  of  the  justiciar  of  Ar¬ 
broath,  how  terrible  was  the  vengeance  which  they  had 
provoked.  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  how  miserable  the  consequences  of  those  feu¬ 
dal  manners  and  customs,  which  have  been  admired  by 
superficial  enquirers,  where  the  pacific  attempt  of  a  few 
monks  to  exercise  their  undoubted  privilege  in  choosing 
their  own  protector,  could  involve  a  whole  province  in 
bloodshed,  and  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the  heai*t 
[  of  the  country  !’* 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  century,  we  subjoin  a  characteristic  trait  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue  under  James  the  Third. 

“  We  have  seen  that  the  excellent  Kennedy,  who  had 
filled  the  see  of  St  Andrews  with  so  much  credit  to  him¬ 
self  and  benefit  to  the  nation,  died  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1466.  Patrick  Graham,  his  uterine  brother, 
then  Bishop  of  Brechin,  a  prelate  of  singular  and  primi¬ 
tive  virtue,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  as  his  pro¬ 
motion  was  obnoxious  to  the  powerful  faction  of  the 
Boyds,  who  then  ruled  every  thing  at  court,  the  bishop- 
elecit  secretly  left  the  country  for  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival, 
without  difficulty,  procured  his  confirmation  from  Pope 
Paul  the  Second.  Fearing,  however,  that  his  enemies 
were  too  strong  for  him,  he  delayed  his  return,  and  the 
controversy  regarding  the  claim  of  the  see  of  York  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Scottish  church,  having  been  revived 
by  Archbishop  Nevill,  during  his  stay  in  Italy,  Graham 
so  earnestly  and  successfully  exerted  himself  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  own  church,  that  Sixtus  the  Fourth, 
Pope  Paul’s  successor,  became  convinced  by  his  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  claim  of  York  was  completely  unfounded. 
The  result  was  a  measure  which  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  national  church.  The  see  of  St  Andrews 
was  erected  into  an  archbishopric,  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  and  the  twelve  bishops  of  Scotland  solemnly  en¬ 
joined  to  be  subject  to  that  see  in  all  future  time.  In 
addition  to  this  high  privilege  which  he  had  gained  for 
his  own  church,  Graham,  who  felt  deeply  the  abuses 
which  had  deformed  it  for  so  long  a  period,  induced  the 
pope  to  confer  upon  him  the  office  of  legate,  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  purposing,  on  his  return  for  Scotland,  to 
make  a  determined  effort  for  their  removal. 

“  But  little  did  this  good  man  foresee  the  storm  which 
there  aw’aited  him,  the  persecution  which  a  nobility 
who  had  fattened  on  the  sale  of  church  livings,  a  disso¬ 
lute  priesthood,  and  a  weak  and  capricious  monarch,  were 
prepared  to  raise  against  him.  His  bulls  of  primacy  and 
legation,  which  had  been  published  before  his  arrival, 
seemed  only  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  who 
accused  him  to  the  king  of  intruding  himself  into  the 
legation,  and  carrying  on  a  private  negotiation  with  the 
Roman  court,  without  having  first  procured  the  royal 
license.  The  moment  he  set  his  foot  in  Scotland,  he 
was  cited  to  answer  these  complaints,  and  inhibited  from 
assuming  his  title  as  archbishop,  or  exercising  his  lega- 
tine  functions.  In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  against  the 
sentence — in  vain  appeal  to  the  bulls  which  he  spread 
before  the  court — in  vain  assert  what  was  conspicuously 
true,  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  placing  the 
Scottish  church  on  a  proud  equality  with  that  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  find  that  his  efforts  were  conscientiously 
directed  to  her  good.  The  royal  mind  was  poisoned,  his 
judges  were  corrupted  by  money,  which  the  prelates  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  his  enemies,  did  not  scruple  to 
expend  on  this  base  conspiracy.  Accusations  were  forged 
against  him,  by  Schevez,  an  able  but  profligate  man,  who, 
from  his  skill  in  the  then  fashionable  studies  of  judicial 
astrology,  had  risen  into  favour  at  court ;  agents  were 
employed  at  Rome,  who  raked  up  imputations  of  heresy ; 
his  bankers  and  creditors  in  that  city,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  large  sums  expended  in  procuring  the  bull 
for  the  archbishopric,  insisted  on  premature  payment ; 
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and  the  rector  of  his  own  university  forging  a  quarrel, 
for  the  purpose  of  persecution,  dragged  him  into  his 
court,  and  boldly  pronounced  against  him  the  sentence 
»f  excommunication.  Despising  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
nferior,  and  confident  in  his  own  rectitude,  Graham 
*  efused  obedience,  and  bore  himself  with  spirit  against 
!his  enemies;  but  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  king, 
who  corroborated  the  sentence,  entirely  broke  his  heart, 
and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  distraction,  from  which  he 
never  completely  recovered.  He  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Schevez,  his  mortal  enemy,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  primacy,  and,  unappcased  in  his  enmity,  even  by 
success,  continued  to  persecute  his  victim,  removing  him 
from  prison  to  prison,  till  he  died  at  last,  overcome  with 
age  and  misfortune,  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.”  • 

Descending  to  matters  of  inferior  moment,  some  of  our 
readers  may  wish  to  know  the  fashion  of  dress  among 
the  magnates  of  the  land  at  that  early  period. 

There  follows  a  curious  statute  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  which  is  interesting,  from  its  minuteness.  It 
declares,  that  with  regard  to  the  dresses  to  be  worn  by 
earls,  lords  of  parliament,  commissaries  of  boroughs,  and 
advocates,  at  all  parliaments  and  general  councils,  the 
earls  shall  take  care  to  use  mantles  of  ‘brown  granyt, * 
open  in  the  front,  furred  with  ermine,  and  lined  before 
with  the  same,  surmounted  by  little  hoods  of  the  same 
cloth,  which  are  to  be  used  upon  the  shoulders.  The 
other  lords  of  parliament  are  directed  to  have  a  mantle 
of  red  cloth,  open  in  front,  and  lined  with  silk,  or  furred 
with  ‘  Cristy  gray,  grece,  or  purray,  with  a  hood  furred 
in  the  same  manner,  and  composed  of  the  same  cloth 
whilst  all  commissaries  of  boroughs  are  commanded  to 
have  a  pair  of  cloaks, — such  is  the  phrase  made  use  of, 
—of  blue  cloth,  made  to  open  on  the  right  shoulder,  to 
be  trimmed  with  fur,  and  having  hoods  of  the  same 
colour.  If  any  earl,  lord  of  parliament,  or  commissary, 
appears  in  parliament,  or  at  the  general  council,  without 
this  dress,  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  to  the  king. 
All  men  of  law  who  are  employed  and  paid  as  ‘  fore- 
speakers,*  are  to  wear  a  dress  of  green  cloth,  made  after 
the  fashion  of  a  ‘  tunykill,*  or  tunic,  with  the  sleeves 
open  like  a  tabard,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  the 
king,  if  they  appear  either  in  parliament  or  at  general 
councils  without  it ;  and  in  every  borough  where  parlia¬ 
ment  or  general  councils  are  to  be  held,  it  is  directed  that 
there  be  constructed  ‘where  the  bar  uses  to  stand,’  a 
platform,  consisting  of  three  lines  of  seats,  each  line 
higher  than  the  other,  upon  which  the  commissaries  of 
the  boroughs  are  to  take  their  places.” 

The  dress  of  private  members  of  society  has  also  been 
recorded  for  the  admiration  of  futui’e  ages. 

“  There  follows  a  minute  and  interesting  sumptuary 
law,  relative  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm  by  the 
sumptuous  apparel  of  men  and  women  ;  which,  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dresses  of  the  times,  I  shall 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  will  perhaps  be  recollected,  that  in  a  parliament 
of  James  the  First,  held  in  the  year  1429,  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  ; 
the  present  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  against 
Immoderate  costliness  in  apparel,  indicates  an  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  country.  ‘  Seeing,*  it  de¬ 
clares,  ‘  that  each  estate  has  been  greatly  impoverished 
through  the  sumptuous  clothing  of  men  and  women,  espe¬ 
cially  within  the  burghs,  and  amongst  the  comraonjilty 
*‘  to  landwart,”  the  lords  think  it  speedful  that  restriction 
of  such  vanity  should  be  made  in  this  manner.  First, 
no  man  within  burgh  that  lives  by  merchandise,  except 
he  be  a  person  of  dignity,  as  one  of  the  aldermen  or 
bailies,  or  other  good  worthy  men  that  are  of  the  council 
of  the  town,  shall  either  himself  Avear,  or  allow  his  Avife 
to  Avear,  clothes  of  silk,  or  costly  scarlet  goAvns,  or  fur¬ 
ring  of  mertricks  ;*  and  they  are  directed  to  take  special 


care  ‘  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters  to  be  habited 
in  a  manner  correspondent  to  their  estate  ;  that  is  tosav 
on  their  heads  short  curches,  with  little  hoods,  such  as 
are  used  in  Flanders,  England,  and  other  countries ;  and 
as  to  the  gowns,  no  woman  should  wear  mertricks  or 
letvis,  or  tails  of  unbefitting  length,  nor  trimmed  ivith 
furs,  except  on  holydays.*  In  like  manner,  it  was  order¬ 
ed,  ‘  that  poor  gentlemen  living  in  the  country,  Avhosc 
property  was  within  forty  pounds,  of  old  extent,  should 
regulate  their  dress  according  to  the  same  standard  • 
whilst  amongst  the  loAver  classes,  no  labourers  or  hus¬ 
bandmen  were  to  wear,  on  their  work  days,  any  other 
stuff  than  grey  or  Avhite  cloth,  and  on  holydays,  light 
blue,  gi’een,  or  red — their  wives  dressing  coiTespondently, 
and  using  curches  of  their  oAvn  making.  And  the  stuff 
they  Avore  was  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  forty  pence  the 
ell.  No  woman  was  to  come  to  the  kirk  or  market  Avith 
her  face  “  mussalit,”  or  covered,  so  that  she  might  not  be 
knoAvn,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  curch.  And 
as  to  the  clerks,  no  one  was  to  wear  goAvns  of  scarlet,  or 
furring  of  mertricks,  unless  he  were  a  dignified  officer  in 
a  cathedral  or  college-church,  or  a  nobleman  or  doctor,  or 
a  person  having  an  income  of  two  hundred  marks.  And 
these  orders  touching  the  dresses  of  the  community,  were 
to  be  immediately  published  throughout  the  country,  and 
carried  into  peremptory  and  rigorous  execution.*” 

We  noAV  turn  to  a  passage  which  places  Mr  Tytler’s 
poAvers  as  a  delineator  of  character  in  a  favourable  light. 
The  monarch  Avho  forms  the  subject  of  the  sketch  is 
James  the  Third  ; 

“  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  some  historians  to  repre¬ 
sent  James  as  a  compound  of  indolence,  caprice,  and  im¬ 
becility  ;  but  the  assertion  is  equally  rash  and  unfounded. 
His  character  Avas  different  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  for  it  Avas  unAvarlike,  but  in  some  respects  it  Avas 
far  beyond  his  oAvn  times.  A  love  of  repose  and  seclu¬ 
sion,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  might  deA^ote  himself  to 
pursuits  Avhich,  though  enervating,  were  intellectual,  and 
bespoke  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  rendered  hini 
unpopular  amongst  a  nobility  who  treated  such  studies 
Avith  contempt.  A  passion  for  mathematics  and  the 
study  of  judicial  astrology,  a  taste  for  architecture  and 
the  erection  of  noble  and  splendid  buildings,  an  addiction 
to  the  science  and  the  jiractice  of  music,  and  a  general 
disposition  to  patronise  the  professors  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  rather  than  to  surround  himself  with  a  crowd 
of  fierce  retainers  ;  such  Avere  the  features  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  Avhich  have  draAvn  upon 
him  the  reprobation  of  most  of  the  contemporary  histo¬ 
rians,  but  which  he  possessed  in  common  Avith  some  ot 
the  most  illustrious  inonarchs  Avho  have  figured  in  his¬ 
tory.  This  turn  of  mind,  however,  in  itself,  Avhen  duh 
regulated,  rather  praiseAvorthy  than  the  contrary,  led  to 
consequences  Avhich  Avere  less  excusable.  AAvare  of  t  e 
impossibility  of  finding  men  of  congenial  tastes  amongst 
his  nobles,  James  had  the  Aveakness,  not  only  to  patroni^i 
but  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  favourites  and  companions,  t  « 
professors  of  his  favourite  studies.  Architects,  musi 
ciarjs,  painters,  and  astrologers,  Avere  treated  with 
tinction,  and  admitted  to  the  familiar  converse  ^ 
sovereign,  Avhilst  the  highest  nobles  ot  the  land  ^ 

cold  and  distant  reception  at  court,  or  retired  Avit  ^ 
positive  denial  of  access.  Cochrane,  an  architect,  or, 
he  is  indignantly  termed  by’’  our  feudal  historians? 
mason  ;  Rogers,  a  professor  of  music  ;  Ireland,  a  man 
literary”  and  scientific  acquirements,  who  had  been  e  * 
cated  in  France,  Avere  Avarmly  favoured  and  encouiagf  > 
Avhilst,  even  upon  such  low  proficients  as  tailors,  sini 
and  fencing-masters,  the  treasures,  the  smiles  an  f 
couragement  of  the  monarch  were  profusely  lavis  e 

The  question  regai’ding  this  king’s  character  is  aft^  ^ 
wai*ds  discussed  more  in  detail,  and  equally  fclicitou 

He  Avas  an  enthusiast  in  music,  and  took  great  d 
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light  in  architecture,  and  the  construction  of  splendid 
and  noble  palaces  and  buildings ;  he  was  fond  of  rich  and 
gorgeous  dresses,  and  ready  to  spend  large  sums  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  most  skilful  and  curious  workers 
in  gold  and  steel ;  and  the  productions  of  these  artists, 
their  inlaid  armour,  massive  gold  chains,  and  jewelled- 
hilted  daggers,  were  purchased  by  him  at  high  prices, 
whilst  they  themselves  were  admitted,  if  we  believe  the 
same  writers,  to  an  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
sovereign,  which  disgusted  the  nobility.  The  true  account 
of  this  was  probably,  that  James  received  these  ingenious 
artisans  into  his  palace,  where  he  gave  them  employment, 
and  took  pleasure  in  superintending  their  labours — an 
amusement  for  which  he  might  have  pleaded  the  example 
of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  popular  sovereigns.  But 
the  barons,  for  whose  rude  and  unintellectual  society  the 
monarch  showed  little  predilection,  returned  the  neglect 
with  which  they  were  unwisely  treated,  by  pouring  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule  upon  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  Cochrane  the  architect,  whose  genius  in  an  art 
which,  in  its  higher  branches,  is  eminently  intellectual, 
had  raised  him  to  favour  with  the  king,  was  stigmatized 
as  a  low  mason.  Rogers,  whose  musical  compositions 
were  fitted  to  refine  and  improve  the  barbarous  taste  of 
the  age,  and  whose  works  were  long  after  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  in  Scotland,  was  ridiculed  as  a  common  fiddler  or 
buffoon  ;  and  other  artists,  whose  talents  had  been  warm¬ 
ly  encouraged  by  the  sovereign,  were  treated  with  the 
same  indignity.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  from  the 
evidence  of  such  interested  witnesses,  to  form  our  opinion 
of  the  true  character  of  his  favourites,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  or  of  the  encouragement  which  they  received 
from  the  sovereign.  To  the  Scottish  barons  of  this  age, 
Phidias  would  have  been  but  a  marble-cutter,  and  Apelles 
no  better  than  the  artisan  who  stained  their  oaken  wain¬ 
scot.  The  error  of  the  king  lay,  not  so  much  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  ingenuity  and  excellence,  as  in  the  indo¬ 
lent  neglect  of  those  duties  and  cares  of  government,  which 
were  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  his  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts.  Had  he  possessed  the  energy  and  powerful 
intellect  of  his  grandfather— had  he  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  feudal  nobles,  and  a  strict 
and  watchful  superintendence  of  their  conduct  in  the 
offices  intrusted  to  them,  he  might  safely  have  employed 
his  leisure  in  any  way  most  agreeable  to  him ;  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  monarch,  as  it  has  to  many  a  devotee  of 
taste  and  sensibility,  that  a  too  exquisite  perception  of 
excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  enthusiastic  addicted¬ 
ness  to  the  studies  intimately  connected  with  them,  in 
exclusion  of  the  performance  of  ordinary  duties,  produced 
on  indolent  refinement,  and  fastidious  delicacy  of  mind, 
which  shrunk  from  common  exertion,  and  transformed 
a  character  originally  full  of  intellectual  and  moral  pro¬ 
mise,  into  that  of  a  secluded,  but  not  unamiable  misan¬ 
thropist.  ]^Jothing  can  justify  the  king’s  inattention  to 
the  cares  of  government,  and  the  recklessness  with  which 
he  shut  his  ears  to  the  complaints  and  j*emonstrances  of 
his  nobility ;  but  that  he  was  cruel,  unjust,  or  unforgi- 
ving — that  he  was  a  selfish  and  avaricious  voluptuary — 
er  that  he  drew  down  upon  himself,  by  these  dark  por¬ 
tions  of  his  character,  the  merited  execration  and  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  nobles,  is  a  representation  founded  on  no 
authentic  evidence,  and  contradicted  by  the  uniform  his¬ 
tory  of  his  reign  and  of  his  misfortunes.” 

e  close  the  volume  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for 
Jts  amiable  and  talented  author.  The  labours  of  Mr 
-^"ytler  and  some  others  of  our  contemporaries,  promise, 
erelong,  to  banish  the  whole  host  of  silly  and  contradic¬ 
tory  traditions  from  Scottish  history— a  consummation 
“iost  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 


Poems,  By  William  Danbyi  Esq.,  of  Gisbrowe.  Post 
octavo.  Edinburgh :  Henry  Constable,  London : 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1831* 

(Unpublished.) 

The  poet  now  before  us  has  not  dared  the  regions  of 
song  idly  or  presumptuously.  In  long  apprenticeship 
among  the  hills  and  woods,  he  has  sedulously  cultivated, 
to  meditation  and  sensibility,  a  mind  ever  well  inclined 
to  both.  DvvelUngylis  he  does,  amid  some  of  the  loveliest, 
most  beautiful,  and  most  various  scenery  of  England, 
and  having  made  himself  well  at  home  amongst  all  the 
other  most  striking  scenes  of  his  native  country,  he  comes 
before  us  well  prepared  to  command  our  attention  and 
admiration.  No  one  who  has  listened  to  his  wild  and 
eloquent  voice  whilst  speaking  of  some  beloved  scene — no 
one  who  has  watched  carefully  the  gradual  developement 
of  his  beautiful  imagination — no  one  who  has  seen  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  retired  life — no  one  who  knows  what 
he  has  done  to  make  himself  a  fit  worshipper  at  the 
Muse’s  shrine,  can  ever  doubt  his  power  and  ability  to 
dare  the  loftiest  and  stormiest  heights  of  Fame. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Danby’s  power  in  one 
line  of  composition,  we  select  three  stanzas  from  the  first 
poem,  called  Gisbrowe  : 

“  Now  on  the  pathway,  overarch’d  with  boughs^ 

And  past  the  opening  vista,  I  behold, 

Where  the  huge  watersheet  most  splendid  glows, 

In  the  descending  sunbeams,  dyed  with  gold, 

A  peaceful  cottage,  where  the  linnet  bold 
Singeth  his  even-song,  and,  in  their  pride, 

The  stately  wall-roses  their  leaves  unfold  ; 

But,  oh  !  a  fairer  flower  than  all  beside, 

Is  that  pure  maid,  who  sits  to  view  the  shining  tide ! 

I  “  Yes  ;  there  the  lonely,  solitary  flower, 

From  God’s  own  Paradise  transplanted  here. 

Sweet  little  Mary  sits  within  her  bower. 

Wrapp’d  in  the  guileless  bliss  that  knows  not  fear  ; 
And,  oh,  not  passionless !  that  eye,  so  clear. 

Flushes  with  deeper  light  ;  that  virgin  breast 
Heaves  with  more  swelling  motion,  as  the  dear 
And  cherish’d  thoughts  disturb  its  quiet  rest, 

With  which  the  throbbing  heart  of  woman  aye  is  blest* 

“  Passion  is  woman’s  dowery ;  the  rich  blood 
Grows  darker  hued  upon  her  fragrant  cheek— 

The  tints  of  ripe  creation — ’tis  the  food 

On  which  the  heart  must  feed,  or  else  must  break  ; 
And  they  who  taintless  joy  on  earth  would  seek, 
Mary,  can  find  it  but  in  such  as  thee ; 

Let  them  not  pass  it  by,  for  words  are  weak 
To  paint  the  joys  that  in  affection  he— 

The  hopes  of  young  delight,  and  blissful  memory.” 

There  is  singular  simplicity  here  in  every  line— no 
straining  after  loud-sounding  language,  which  merely 
attracts  the  idle  reader  for  the  moment,  and  wins  over 
no  one  whose  admiration  is  of  value.  In  this  same  poem, 
there  are  a  few  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  death  of  a  be¬ 
loved  young  friend,  who  died  in  early  youth  ;  but  want 
of  space  hinders  us  from  transcribing  them.  Much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  above  are  these  succeeding  stanzas  from 
“  The  Knell,”  and  equally  excellent ; 

**  It  Is  the  voice  of  death  !  the  angel  soars 
Above  the  destined  world  to  mark  his  prey; 

With  wings  all  dripping  blood,  he  seeks  our  shores, 
And  calls  the  soul  to  rise  and  come  away. 

Robed  in  the  mist  of  moonbeams,  and  his  arm 
Waving  on  high  the  lightning-pointed  dart. 

Over  the  air  he  wanders,  and  no  charm 

Can  blunt  that  point,  or  ward  it  from  the  heart, 

Or  even  the  faintest  charm  to  ease  its  pangs  impart. 


J 
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**  Oh  !  bell  of  death  !  how  oft,  since  lifers  light  dawn’d  sider  it  in  a  great  measure  as  a  fellow  periodical,  and 

From  the  dim  mists  of  chaos,  has  thy  sound  therefore  scarcely  within  our  critical  jurisdiction.  *  See 

Rock’d  in  the  air,  or  thunder’d  o’er  the  land,  ing,  however,  it  has  now  advanced  a  considerable  wav 

Or  roll’d  along  the  waves  its  knell  profound  !  into  the  bowels  of  its  third  volume,  we  may  as  well  take 

And  often,  in  life’s  wild  and  fever’d  dream,  a  glance  at  the  general  style  of  its  execution.  We  are 

Has  that  appaUing  summons  struck  our  ear,  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  is  every  way  creditable 

And  sundering  things  true  from  things  that  seem,  both  to  the  Editor  and  Publishers.  The  preliminary 

Each  time  renew’d  the  syncope  of  fear,  essays  of  Playfair,  Leslie,  Stewart,  and  Mackintosh,  need 

Whib  to  the  mental  eye  strange  phantoms  did  appear,  no  testimony  of  ours  in  their  favour.  The  more  im. 
We  shall  quote  briefly  from  the  poem,  “  The  Monk  of  portant  articles  in  the  dictionary  department  are  always, 
Gisbrowe,”  which  has  appeared  to  us  a  very  fine  produc-  least  of  them,  excellent  specimens  of  judicious 

tion.  nervous  condensation  ;  while  not  a  few  are  entitled 

«  He  climb’d  the  stair,  and  gazed  upon  the  night,  pieces  of  original  tlunki,|g.  We  do  not 

Through  the  rent  clouds  the  blushing  stars  were  Z  !!  “  any  invidious  distinctions,  but  we  mention 
beaming  random,  as  well  worthy  of  diligent  perusal,  the  ex- 

V.r  „„  tKo  «io„M  - - -  ce'lent  article  on  America,  by  Mr  jMaclarcn  ;  the  arti- 


tion* 


beaming. 

Far  on  the  ocean  play’d  the  northern  light,  ,  .  4  .  ,  t^.  .  a  •  1  1  .  . 

And  on  the  rocky  cape  was  faintly  streaming  ;  v  A"'™**  kingdom.  Animalcule,  Arnchnides, 

No  more  upon  the  battlements  was  gleaming,  ^  ■}  anms  i  son ,  ani  t  ic  article 

But  his  dim  lantern  play’d  and  flecker’d  faint  ,  '\®  '"“y  *P«- 

On  the  pale  tombs  from  which  death-dews  were  steam-  ’’®®"  P«W>shed,  the  article 

.  Army,  by  the  last-named  nervous  and  indelatigable 

A  •  A  j  1  j  j  •  A.  writer.  The  minor  articles  interspersed  amoii^r  these 

And  shone  on  painted  glass  and  imaged  saint,  ^  r  •  -in  . 

W4.UU  j  V  -L  j  •  Ml  1  •  X  treatises  are,  with  a  very  tew  inconsiderable  exceptions. 

With  hands  held  up  to  pray,  and  carvings  wild  and  quaint.  x  x- xi  i  x  i  /  ^ 

^  ^  ^  worthy  of  the  rest  ot  the  work — neat  and  accurate.  In 

He  wept  for  glories  gone.  ‘  No  more,*  he  said,  illustrative  department,  a  most  important  improve- 

‘  Anthems  of  praise  shall  thunder  through  thy  choir,  ^^cwt  has  been  introduced  the  increased  size  ot  the 

No  more  the  mighty  organ’d  notes  be  spread,  *  maps.  The  execution  of  all  the  plates  is  entitled  to  high 

Like  rushing  winds  of  heaven  with  sacred  fire ;  praise.  In  short,  the  EncyclopcEclia  has  been  fairly 

The  church,  despoil’d  of  glorious  attire,  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  age. 

No  more  her  bridegroom  welcomes  to  her  breast ;  Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  essays  we  have  spcci- 

Each  man,  in  eagerness  of  new  desire,  above,  our  attention  rests  first  upon  thatot  Mr 

Disdains  his  father’s  faith— sick  and  distrest,  laren— a  treatise  characterised  by  all  the  distinctness, 

I  would  that  God  would  please  to  take  me  to  his  rest.’  elegance,  and  philosophical  spirit  of  that  amiable  iiidivi- 

dual.  We  have  been  particularly  struck  by  bis  felicitous 

He  knelt  by  Mary’s  image,  and  he  hung  developement  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  climate 

His  lantern  o’er  the  pillar  of  her  throne  ;  of  x4merica,  and  his  very  original  application  of  his  views 


He  seem’d  to  pray,  but  silent  was  his  tongue. 

Save  to  the  gasping  of  a  death- wrung  groan  : 
The  lamp  gleam’d  faint — it  was  the  last  and  lone 
Light  that  had  burnt  before  the  shrine  of  faith ; 
Its  dying  lambency  beam’d  mild,  and  shone 
Throbbing  as  did  the  aged  mourner’s  breath, 


developement  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  climate 
of  x4merica,  and  his  very  original  application  of  his  views 
on  this  subject  to  the  explanation  of  the  distribution  of 
forests  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  On  this  topic  w’e 
will  allow  Mr  Maclaren  to  speak  for  himself : 

‘‘  The  trade-winds  blowing  from  the  east  occupy  a  zone 
60  degrees  in  breadth,  extending  from  30°  of  south  to^30° 


Then  sunk  in  darkness  as  the  mourner  sunk  in  death.”  of  north  latitude.  Beyond  these  limits  are  variable  winds; 
Once  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  following  is  one  prevailing  direction  in  the  open  sea,  wliere  noac- 

of  the  finest  sonnets  in  the  language.  Every  line  is  in-  •’''Cental  causes  operate,  is  well  known  by  navigators  to  lie 
stinct  with  peculiar  beauty.  f‘om  the  west.  Now  tliese  winds  are  the  agents  windi 


DEATH  OF  PETRONIU.S  ARBITER. 

**  He  died  as  he  had  lived  ;  voluptuousness. 

E’en  at  that  hour,  was  trembling  on  his  ch  eek ; 
The  throbbing  stream  of  life  grew  less  and  le.ss, 

As  doth  the  morning  dew  when  sunbeams  break  : 
No  groan,  but  sighs  like  those  of  burning  love 
Barely  involuntarily  heaved  his  breast. 

And,  like  a  dying  zephyr  in  a  grove 

Of  fragrant  shrubs,  he  softly  sunk  to  rest ; 

And  Nymphs  and  Cupids  wept  because  that  he 
Who  loved  them,  and  so  sweetly  sung  their  praise, 
Had  fainted  in  the  trance-like  ecstasy 

Of  death,  from  which  no  one  his  head  might  raise  : 
Venus  on  her  immortal  bosom  bore 
His  spirit  to  the  bowers  beyond  the  Elysian  shore.” 


from  the  west.  Now  these  winds  are  the  agents  which 
tran.sport  the  equable  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
moisture  exhaled  from  its  surface,  to  the  interior  of  the 
great  continents,  where  it  is  precipitated  in  the  shajic  ot 
rain,  dew,  or  snow.  Mountains  attract  the  moisture  which 
floats  in  the  atmosphere;  they  obstruct  also  the  aerit'il  cur¬ 
rents,  and,  presenting  great  inequalities  of  temperature, 
favour  precipitation.  Rain,  accordingly,  in  all  countries 
falls  most  abundantly  on  the  elevated  land.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider,  then,  what  will  be  the  elfcet  of  a  mural  ridge  like 
the  Andes  in  the  situation  which  it  occupies.  In  the  re¬ 
gion  within  the  30th  parallel,  the  moisture  swept  up  by  the 
trade-wind  from  the  Atlantic  will  be  precipitated  in  part 
upon  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  which  are  but  low,  and  so 
distributed  as  to  extend  far  into  the  interior.  1  he  por¬ 
tion  which  remains  will  be  borne  westward,  and,  losing  a 
little  as  it  proceeds,  will  be  arrested  by  the  Andes,  and 


Mr  Danby  has  nothing  dazzling  verbose _ he  has  fall  down  in  showers  on  their  summits.  The  aerial  cur- 


as  he  has  begun — boldly  and  gallantly — and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  golden  reward  of  fame  will  be  his. 


the  whole  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  is  proved  b}  a 
well-known  phenomenon  in  India,  where  the  Ghauts,  a 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Seventh  Edition.  Edited  by  ®¥"*  ^  ^000  feet 

vv  T?,i-  ».  1  ^  winter,  as  It  IS  called ;  that  is,  they  have  copious  i  ams 

ISSL  Edinburgh.  Adam  side,  while  on  the  other  tl.e  weati.er  ic- 


mains  clear  and  dry;  and  the  rains  regularly  change  tioin 
THErapidity  with  which  the  parts  of  the  Enci/clopadia  the  west  side  to  the  east,  and  vice  versa,  with  the 
tread  upon  each  other’s  heels,  have  accustomed  us  to  con-  sooiis.  In  the  region  beyond  the  oOtli  parallel,  tbiseiitc 


/ 
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^ill  be  reversed.  The  Andes  will  in  this  case  serve  as  a 
screen  to  intercept  the  moisture  brought  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  west  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  rains  will  be  co¬ 
pious  on  their  summits,  and  in  Chili  on  their  western  de¬ 
clivities,  but  none  will  fall  on  the  plains  to  the  eastward, 
except  occasionally,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  phenomena  of  the  weather  correspond  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  with  this  hypothesis.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  from  Coquimbo,  at  the  30th  pariillel,  to  Amo- 
tapc,  at  the  5th  of  south  latitude,  no  rain  falls ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  tract  is  a  sandy  desert,  except  the  narrow 
strips  of  land  skirting  the  streams  that  descend  from 
the  Andes,  where  the  soil  is  rendered  productive  by  ir¬ 
rigation.  From  the  30th  parallel  southward  the  scene 
changes.  Rains  are  frequent ;  vegetation  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  grows  more  vigorous  as  we  advance  south¬ 
ward.  ‘  At  Conception,’  says  Captain  Hall,  ‘  the  eye  was 
delighted  with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage ;  at 
Valparaiso  the  hills  were  poorly  clad  with  a  stunted 
brushwood  and  a  poor  attempt  at  grass,  the  ground  look¬ 
ing  starved  and  naked ;  at  Coquimbo  the  brushwood  was 
gone,  with  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  vile  sort  of  prickly 
pear  bush,  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  grey  wiry  grass  ;  at 
Guasca  (latitude  28^°)  there  was  not  a  trace  of  vegetation, 
and  the  hills  were  covered  with  bare  sand.*  It  follows 
from  the  principle  we  have  laid  dow  n,  that  in  this  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  continent  the  dry  tract  should  be  found 
oil  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  and  such  is  the  fact. 
At  Mendoza,  in  latitude  30°,  rain  scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the 
district  along  the  east  foot  of  the  Andes  is  known  to  con¬ 
sist  chiefiy  of  parched  sands,  on  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
grow,  and  in  which  many  of  the  streams  that  descend  from 
the  mountains  are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
The  whole  country,  indeed,  south  of  the  Plata,  suffers  from 
drought ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  this  is  remedied  to  some 
extent  by  wdnds  from  the  east  or  south-east,  which  bring 
occasional  rains  to  refresh  the  soil.  From  Amotape  north¬ 
ward,  on  the  other  hand,  the  west  coast  is  well  watered 
and  fruitful ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  line 
of  the  coast  here  changes  its  direction,  and  trends  to  the 
north-east  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  the 
mountains  sink  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  leave 
a  free  passage  to  the  trade-wind,  which  here  often 
assumes  a  direction  from  the  north-east,  or  even  the 
north.  The  exhalations  of  the  Atlantic  are  thus  brought 
in  abundance  to  the  coast  of  Quito,  which  is  in  conse-  ! 
^luence  well  watered  ;  while  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Peru  suffers  from  perpetual  aridity.” 


‘‘  The  views  on  the  subject  of  climate  we  have  been  un¬ 
folding  wdll  enable  us  to  throw  some  light  on  an  interest¬ 
ing  point — the  distribution  of  forests.  We  are  induced 
to  think,  that  in  all  countries  having  a  summer  heat  ex¬ 
ceeding  70^,  the  presence  or  absence  of  natural  woods, 
and  their  greater  or  less  luxuriance,  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  humidity,  and  of  the  fertility  of 
tbe  soil.  Short  and  heavy  rains  in  a  warm  country  xvill 
produce  grass,  w  hich,  having  its  roots  near  the  surface, 
springs  up  in  a  few  days,  and  withers  when  the  moisture 
is  exhausted ;  but  tramsitory  rains,  how’ever  heavy,  will 
not  nourish  trees,  because  after  the  surface  is  saturated 
With  water,  the  rest  runs  off,  and  the  moisture  lodged  in 
^lie  soil  neither  sinks  deep  enough,  nor  is  in  sufficient 
‘inantity  to  furnish  the  giants  of  the  forest  with  the 
Jiecessary  sustenance.  It  may  be  assumed  that  20 
inches  of  rain  falling  moderately,  or  at  intervals,  will 
a  greater  permanent  supply  in  the  soil  than  40 
inches  falling,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  torrid  zone,  in 
many  hours.  It  is  only  necessary  to  qualify  this  con- 
^  nsion  by  stating,  that  something  depends  on  the  subsoil, 
that  is  gravel,  or  a  rock  full  of  fissures,  the  water  im- 
nded  will  soon  drain  off ;  if  it  is  clay  or  a  compact  rock, 
^^ic  Water  will  remain  in  the  soil.  It  must  be  remembered, 
.  that  both  heat  and  moisture  diminish  as  we  ascend 
ni  the  atmosphere,  wdiile  evaporation  increases ;  and  hence 


that  trees  will  not  grow  on  very  high  ground,  though  its 
position  in  reference  to  the  sea  and  the  prevailing  winds 
should  be  favourable  in  other  respects.  In  speaking  of 
the  region  of  forests^  we  neither  restrict  the  term  to  those 
districts  where  the  natural  woods  present  an  unbroken 
continuity,  nor  extend  it  to  every  place  where  a  few  trees 
grow  in  open  plains.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition 
that  will  be  always  appropriate ;  but  in  using  the  expres¬ 
sion,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  applying  it  to  ground 
where  the  natural  woods  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  surface.” 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Wilson's  contributions,  we  select 
from  liis  very  edifying  treatise  on  Angling  the  graphic 
description  of  the  gigantic  trout  of  Loch  Awe  : 

“  Very  large  trout  have  been  killed  in  Ulis water  in 
Cumberland,  and  still  larger  in  Loch  Awe  in  Argyll¬ 
shire.  The  late  Mr  Morrison  of  Glasgow  claimed  the 
j  merit  of  discovering  these  fish  in  the  last-niuned  locality 
I  about  40  years  ago  ;  and  the  largest  recorded  to  have  been 
killed  there  weighed  25  pounds.  Air  liHscelles,  a  I^iver- 
pool  gentleman,  has  also  of  late  years  been  equally  assidu¬ 
ous  and  successful  in  their  capture;  and  it  appears  that 
any  persevering  sportsman  is  almost  certain,  with  th© 
proper  tackle,  to  obtain  specimens  in  Loch  Awe,  of  this- 
great  fish,  Aveighing  from  10  to  20  pounds.  Tke  largest 
we  have  lately  heard  of  weighed  pounds.  It  is  said 
to  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  our  fresh-water  fishes, 
exceeding  the  salmon  in  actual  strength,  though  not  in 
activity.  The  most  general  size  caught  by  trolling,  ranges 
from  3  to  15  pounds:  beyond  that  Aveight  they  are  of 
uncommon  occurrence.  If  hooked  upon  tackle  of  mode¬ 
rate  strength,  they  afford  excellent  sport ;  but  the  general 
method  of  fishing  for  them  is  almost  as  Avell  adapted  for 
catching  sharks  as  trout ;  the  angler  being  apparently 
more  anxious  to  haA'e  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  he  had 
caught  a  fish  of  such  a  size,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
the  sport  itself.  IIoAveA'cr,  to  the  credit  of  both  parties, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  A’ery  strongest  tackle  is  some¬ 
times  snapped  in  two  by  its  first  tremendous  springs. 
The  ordinary  method  of  fishing  for  this  king  of  trouts  is 
with  a  poAverful  rod,  from  a  boat  rowing  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  aii  hour,  the  lure  a  common 
trout,  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  length,  baited  upon  six 
or  eight  salmon  hooks,  tied  biick  to  back  upon  strong 
gimp,  assisted  by  tAVo  sAvivels,  and  the  Avheel-line  strong 
whip-cord.  Yet  all  this,  in  tbe  first  impetuous  efforts 
of  the  fish  to  regain  its  liberty,  is  frequently  carried  away 
for  ever  into  the  crystal  depths  of  Loch  Awe  ! 

“  When  in  their  highest  health  and  condition,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  Avhich  they  are 
not  employed  in  the  operation  of  spawning,  these  fish 
will  scarcely  ever  rise  at  a  fiy.  At  these  periods,  they 
tippear  to  be  almost  entirely  piscivorous  ;  so,  Avith  the 
exception  of  night  lines,  baited  also  Avith  trout,  trolling 
is  the  only  advisable  mode  of  angling  for  them.  The 
young,  however,  rise  A'ery  freely  at  ordinary  lake-trout 
flies,  and  are  generally  caught  in  this  Avay,  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  pound  weight.  They  occur  abundantly 
near  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

“  About  the  middle  of  August,  and  during  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  months,  the  parent  fish  retire,  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  to  the  deep  banks  of  the  lake  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  gorge,  and  into  the  gorge  of  the  lake  itself, 
Avhere  it  empties  its  immense  Avaters,  forming  the  river 
Awe.  They  are  said  to  remain  engaged  in  this  operation  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  at  this  time  their  instinctive  ten¬ 
dencies  are  so  far  changed,  that  they  Avill  rise  eagerly  at 
large  and  gaudily  dressed  salmon-flies,  and  may  be  either 
angled  for  from  the  banks,  or  trolled  Avith  a  cross  line, 
Avhere  the  outlet  of  the  lake  is  narrow.  They  do  not 
appear  either  to  ascend  the  rivers  Avhich  enter  the  loch, 
or  to  descend  the  Aavb  to  any  extent,  though  an  occasional 
straggler  has  been  taken  some  way  down  the  river.  1  heir 
spawning  places  are  exclusively  on  the  bunks,  or  at  tUo 
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gorge  of  the  loch,  and  they  never  attempt  to  seek  the 
salt  water.  When  in  good  season,  and  in  their  strongest 
condition,  they  app^r  to  roam  indiscriminately  through 
every  part  of  the  loch,  though  there  are  certain  spots 
which  may  be  more  depended  upon  than  others,  and 
where  an  experienced  angler  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  hooking  one  of  these  fine  fish.  To  their  great  strength 
we  may  observe  that  they  add  unequalled  rapacity  ;  and 
after  attaining  to  the  weight  of  three  or  four  pounds, 
they  appear  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on  smaller  fish,  and 
do  not  spare  even  their  own  young.  A  small  trout  of 
this  species,  not  weighing  more  than  1%  pound,  will  often 
dash  at  a  bait  not  much  inferior  to  itself  in  size;  and 
Instances  are  recorded  of  larger  fish  following  with  eager 
eye,  and  attempting  to  seize  upon  others  of  their  own 
kind  after  they  had  been  hooked  and  were  in  the  act  of 
being  landed  by  the  angler.  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
this  strong  manifestation  of  a  more  than  usually  preda¬ 
ceous  habit,  that  Sir  William  Jardine  has  named  the 
species  Salma  ferox* 

'  “  When  in  perfect  season,  and  fulUgrown,  it  is  a  very 
handsome  fish,  though  the  head  is  always  too  large  and 
long  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  perfect  sym¬ 
metry  in  a  trout.  The  body  is  deep  and  thickly  formed, 
and  all  the  members  seem  conducive  to  the  exercise  of 
great  strength.  The  colours  are  deep  purplish  brown  on 
the  upper  part,  changing  into  reddish  gray,  and  thence 
into  fine  orange-yellow  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The 
whole  body,  when  the  fish  is  newly  caught,  appears  as  if 
glazed  over  with  a  thin  tint  of  rich  lake-colour,  which 
fades  away  as  the  fish  dies,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  of  colour  are  easily  perceived  by  an  at¬ 
tentive  eye.  The  gill-covers  arc  marked  with  large  dark 
spots ;  and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  markings  of 
different  sizes,  and  varying  in  amount  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals.  In  some  these  markings  are  few,  scattered,  and 
of  a  large  size ;  in  others  they  are  thickly  set,  and  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Each  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  paler 
ring,  which  sometimes  assumes  a  reddish  hue ;  and  the 
spots  become  more  distant  from  each  other  as  they  de¬ 
scend  beneath  the  lateral  line.  The  lower  parts  of  these 
fish  are  spotless.  All  the  fins  are  broad,  muscular,  and 
extremely  powerful ;  and  it  is  from  the  number  of  their 
bony  rays  that  the  specific  characters  which  distinguish 
this  species  from  the  common  trout  S alma  f aria)  are  the 
most  easily  and  accurately  evolved.” 

AVe  have  allowed  these  extracts  to  run  to  a  length 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  the  same  justice 
to  Dr  Browne ;  but  we  know  that  the  further  progress 
of  the  work  will  afford  us  ample  opportunity  of  delight¬ 
ing  our  readers  with  selections  from  his  writings,  and 
those  of  other  able  contributors.  This  is  a  publication  of 
which  Edinburgh  may  well  be  proud. 


A  Panorama  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs^  from 
Scutari,  Drawn  from  Sketches  by  J,  Pitman,  Esq., 
and  Engraved  by  Mr  Clark.  London.  Samuel  Leigh. 
1831. 

How  different  the  feelings  suggested  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  city  of  Constantine,  from  those  which  are 
awakened  by  gazing  on  the  eternal  Rome  !  The  latter 
is  colossal  and  solid  even  in  ruin,  as  the  boundless. ambi¬ 
tion  and  iron  souls  of  her  founders.  It  bears  the  impress 
of  the  genius  of  a  people  which  was  not  only  free,  but 
resolved  that  no  other  nation  should  be  so.  The  remains 
of  the  city’s  fortifications,  aqueducts,  temples,  even  of  its 
sewers,  are  the  works  of  a  people  great,  not  in  virtue  of 
its  moral  or  imaginative  character,  but  of  the  magnitude 
and  intensity  of  its  practical  talent.  All  that  is  orna¬ 
mental,  all  that  is  allied  to  art  and  poetry  in  its  remains, 
is  the  tribute  of  conquered  nations  of  more  etherial  na¬ 
tures,  soaring  far  above  the  sphere  of  these  tacticians  and 


legislators,  but  charmed  into  tameness  by  the  basilisk 
glare  of  their  avaricious  and  worldly  eye. 
j  Byzantium  is  the  growth  of  another  age  and  clime— 
jthe  creation  of  a  different  race.  There  is  barbaric  splen- 
jdour  in  the  very  name.  It  is  the  city  of  abject  slaves 
I  and  gorgeous  tyrants,  and  the  abode  alternately  of  the 
I  mingled  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world,  of  the  dry  I 
and  hollow  husks  of  old  philosophy,  of  a  corrupt  but 
gaudy  perversion  of  Christianity,  of  the  fierce  Moslem 
[faith.  Regard  it  in  what  period  of  its  history  we  will 
jit  is  the  same  mixture  of  imposing  because  powerful 
'passion,  and  moral  worthlessness.  It  is  like  its  own 
^  balmy  and  lustrous  climate,  where  the  plague  ever  lurks 
insidiously — like  the  rank  vegetation  which,  on  its  Asia- 
:  tic  shore,  rankles  over  a  soil  black  and  festering  with  the 
.overcrowded  relics  of  humanity — like  the  slumbrous 
panting  atmosphere,  in  which  the  ingredients  of  the 
thunder  are  fermenting  into  a  tempest. 

J  Yet  how  lovely  is  she  with  all  her  faults  ! — like  some 
^fallen  fair  one,  “  sparkling  at  once  in  beauty  and  destruc- 
[tion.”  What  clustering  associations  throng  upon  our 
minds  as  we  trace  with  our  eyes  the  faithful  delineation 
;  which  our  good  friend  Leigh  has  just  forwarded  to  us. 
i  Away  over  the  glassy  sea  of  Marmora,  faintly  seen 
through  the  distance,  towers  Olympus,  of  old  the  seat  of 
gods.  On  the  right  opens  up  the  Hellespont,  (to  the 
{inind’s  eye,)  on  whose  banks  are  Mount  Ida,  the  spot 
where  Troy  once  stood,  and  the  living  memories  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  Next  comes  the  stately  city  itself,  recall¬ 
ing  the  first  emperor  whom  the  red-cross  led  on  to  victor): 

• — the  feuds  of  the  circus— -the  desecrated  temple  of  So¬ 
phia — the  Waringian  hosts,  the  men  of  ice,  hired  to  guard 
an  enervated  monarch  and  a  disjointed  state.  “  Hark  to 
the  Ollah  shout!”  the  fanatics  of  the  East  are  trampling 
over  the  crumbled  walls,  and  the  last  of  the  long  line  of 
[  Grecian  sovereigns  is  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  city 
jand  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  subjects.  A  long  and 
j -dreary  interval  succeeds  of  unintellectual  despotism,  and 
I  now  the  ocean  of  popular  feeling  is  again  heaving  within 
these  dark  walls,  with  those  undulating,  unbroken,  hoi- 
[  low  murmuring  billows  which  forebode  the  death-day  of 
I  empires. 

i  And  amid  all  these  changes,  the  sun  has  shone  as  se- 
j  renely  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  human  suffering 
— the  ^ovrieuv  Kvfj^ar&jVj  {tvh^t^p>ov  remains  un- 

I  changed  as  the  set  smile  of  a  coquette.  The  light  caique 
is  still  pulled  gaily  against  the  headlong  current,  and 
•bright  dresses  i^parkle  in  the  alternate  “  glimmer^  and 
gloom”  of  the  forest  recesses.  It  is  well  that  there  isal* 

I  ways  some  redeeming  drop  of  sweet  in  man’s  cup  of  bit¬ 
terness.  Beauty  garlands  us  even  in  death.  Ihe  dull? 
heavy  pressure  of  domestic  calamity  has  its  gay  trapping’ 
and  banners,  as  well  as  the  soul-stirring  war. 

All  these  recollections,  and  the  scenes  which  are  to 
them  what  the  body  is  to  the  soul,  have  been  conjured  up 
by  Mr  Leigh’s  magical  panorama,  which  hangs  before  u< 
now  stretching  its  long  length  from  one  end  ot  our  stu  y 
to  the  other.  And  in  the  same  portfolio  into  which  ^ 
can  again  contract  its  snaky  convolutions,  lies  deposit 
a  snug  little  quarto,  serving  all  the  purposes  of  those 
gant  and  intelligent  Cicerones,  who,  w’ithin  the  "  * 
consecrated  to  the  exhibition  of  the  work’s  more  bu  ^ 
namesakes,  bawl  their  sickening  comments  in  our  gra  ^ 
ears.  Tliis  little  book  contains  a  correct  enumeration^ 
all  the  most  striking  localities,  with  illustrative  quo  a 
tions,  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Walsh,  AnastaMi^ 
and  Macfarlaiie.  Altogether,  we  do  not  know  of  a 
interesting  or  appropriate  ornament  for  the  boudoir 
beauty  than  the  Panorama  of  Constantinople. 


Manual  of  Juvenile  Devotion ;  or  Prayers  and 
Youth.  By  a  Licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
Aberdeen.  Mitchell.  1831. 

A  MERITORIOUS  little  book. 
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THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  V. 

I 

A  CHAPTER  ON  DRINKING. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  less  hard  drink¬ 
ing  in  civilized  society  now-a-days,  than  there  used  to  be 
when  I  was  young.  Probably  this  may  be  one  cause  why 
temperance  societies  are  so  popular.  The  gallows  is  not 
a  general  favourite  with  thieves  ;  and  institutions  for  the 
enforcement  of  sobriety  would,  we  suspect,  be  looked 
upon  with  an  unfriendly  eye  among  a  nation  of  decided 
topers. 

Some  phrenologists  have  suggested  an  organ  of  ali- 
mentiveness.  If  their  farther  research  shall  establish  the 
existence  of  separate  organs  for  the  propensities  of  eating 
and  drinking,  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not, 
since  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supply  us  with  one 
organ  to  perceive  differences,  and  another  to  perceive 
likenesses,)  I  will  take  an  even  bet  that  the  exponent,  or 
indicative  bump,  is  much  larger  in  the  men  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  than  in  those  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gentle¬ 
men  have  positively  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
one’s  way  to  the  drawingroom  sober. 

There  is  something  gigantic  in  the  drinking  legends  of 
the  last  century.  The  story  of  “  The  Whistle”  is  known 
as  far  as  the  name  of  Burns  reaches.  But  that  drinking- 
bout  was  a  mere  trifle,  although  the  genius  of  the  poet 
has  conferred  an  undue  importance  upon  it.  A  well-au¬ 
thenticated  story  still  lingers  in  the  memories  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Glen-kens,  of  a  party  of  jolly  friends  who 
kept  together  carousing  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  one  of  the  party  rose,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  the  land¬ 
lord,  bestowed  his  parting  benediction  upon  the  rest, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off.  The  drink,  however, 
had  in  some  measure  dulled  his  perceptive  faculties ;  for 
falling  from  his  horse  while  crossing  a  brook,  he  enquired 
at  his  servant,  with  the  utmost  composure,  as  soon  as  he 
again  emerged,  “  John,  what  was  that  ?” 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  tell  tales  against  the  fair  sex  ;  but 
since  I  have  begun  to  celebrate  the  prowess  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  the  amazons  among  them  must  not  go  unsung.  Mrs 
— — ,  “  the  gay  gudewife  o’  Gallowa’,”  was  a  lady  of 
good  family,  but  rather  masculine  propensities.  Being 
left  at  no  very  advanced  period  of  life  in  the  happy  state 
of  widowhood,  she  managed  her  property  without  the  aid 
of  any  male  assistant,  attending  the  fairs  and  markets  as 
regularly  as  any  gentleman  in  the  county.  One  market- 
flay>  a  couple  of  young  wags,  thinking  to  play  a  trick 
upon  the  widow,  invited  her  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 
I  he  lady  birled  her  bawbee  as  well  as  the  best  of  them, 
and,  after  aiding,  glass  for  glass,  in  the  discussion  of  sun¬ 
dry  bottles  of  wine,  strutted  up  the  streets  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  leaving  one  of  the 
gentlemen  unable  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  the  other 
with  just  as  much  self-command  left  as  enabled  him  to 
sidle  along  the  wall,  and  hold  by  the  lintel  of  the  door, 
as  he  gazed  after  her  in  stupid  amazement. 

Once,  however,  she  was  engaged  in  a  more  perilous 
adventure.  She  had  been  visiting  some  of  her  gossips, 
and  about  nightfall  her  servant  John  w’as  dispatched, 
niounted  on  a  stout  black  horse,  with  a  pillion  behind 
him,  to  bring  home  his  mistress.  The  lady  was  snugly 
I  seated  beside  a  rousing  fire,  sipping  tea,  considerably  di- 

■  ^ated  with  brandy,  and  naturally  in  no  hurry  to  encoun¬ 

ter  a  raw  and  gusty  autumnal  evening.  John  and  his 
**teed  were  accordingly  allowed  to  wait  for  some  time  at 
the  door — a  weary  interval,  which  the  considerate  deni- 
*cns  of  the  kitchen  endeavoured  to  enliven,  by  adminis¬ 
tering  to  him  divers  cups  of  potent  ale.  To  make  along 
tale  short,  by  the  time  the  lady  mounted,  she  and  John 


were  both  of  thein  well  to  live.  <  Away  they  went  at  .a 
rattling  up  hill,  4Qwn  dalet  and  across  a  ford  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Urr,  which  can  only  he  passed  at  low  water* 
At  last  the  horse  stopped  at  the  hall-door,  and  John  b^ 
gan  to  bawl  most  lustily  upon  the  handmaidens  to  come 
and  assist  their  mistress  to  dismount.  But  the  stream 
of  light  which  issued  from  the  opening  door,  diffusing 
itself  far  down  the  avenue,  and  dashing  upwards  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  embowering  trees,  fell  upon  the  form  of 
no  mistress.  Loud  was  the  outcry,  and  instantly  the 
assembled  household  was  out  with  lanterns  and  torches 
to  seek  for  the  lost  one,”  as  a  sentimental  poet  might 
have  termed  her.  A  column  of  light  rose  high  in  the  air  as 
I  the  phalanx  moved  along,  and  their  shouts  rose  h  igher,  and 
I  penetrated  farther  into  the  night.  Carefully  did  they  scan 
either  side  of  the  road,  but  no  mistress  was  to  be  seen. 
The  cold  blast  hurried  by  them,  bearing  on  its  wings  in¬ 
termittent  bursts  of  rain.  The  wallowing  sough  of  the 
rising  tide  was  heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  blast.  Dread¬ 
ful  forebodings  began  to  arise  in  their  minds.  They 
were  near  the  ford,  and  the  tide  rises  upon  that  coast 
with  a  fearful  rapidity.  Their  terror,  however,  was  soon 
dispelled,  for,  on  reaching  the  bed  of  the  river,  they  found 
the  good  lady  stretched  upon  her  back,  the  small  waves 
of  the  swelling  water  rippling  into  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  as  she  turned  her  face  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  pettish  displeasure— Nae  mair, 
naemair!  Neither  het  nor  cauld.” 

A  state  of  society,  in  which  such  incidents  were  of  no 
unfrequent  occurrence,  could  not  well  be  remarkable  for 
its  polish.  There  was,  indeed,  a  coarse  tone  dilFused 
throughout  it.  The  reader  must  not,  however,  fancy 
that  our  fathers  were  without  their  redeeming  qualities: 
There  is  something  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  elevated 
rank,  that  communicates  dignity  and  urbanity  to  a  man’s 
deportment.  Whoever  feels  himself  in  a  situation  which 
raises  him  above  the  crowd  into  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
involuntarily  assumes  a  prouder  bearing  and  a  firmer 
step.  W'hoever  knows  that  the  person  addressing  him  is 
conscious  of  inferiority,  seeks  to  gratify  his  own  self-love, 
if  nothing  more,  by  reassuring  timidity  by  a  graceful  con¬ 
descension.  If  we  add  to  the  infiiience  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  good  practical  education  in  general  enjoyed  by 
the  Scottish  gentry,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there  was 
much  high  and  gentlemanly  feeling  to  be  found  amid  the 
better  classes  in  Scotland. 

W'hen  I  retrace  the  adventures  of  my  youth,  numerous 
scenes  of  the  most  ludicrous  nature  recur  to  me,  to  which 
the  greater  license  in  drinking  gave  rise.  But  in  my 
present  mood  of  mind,  two  or  three  spectral  reminis¬ 
cences  completely  overpower  them.  I  could  fancy  amid 
the  stillness  of  the  night  that  the  table  at  which  I  last 

sat  with  M - was  visibly  before  me.  It  was  during 

the  races  at - .  A  small  party  stuck  to  the  bottle,  after 

the  greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  dined  with  us  had 
adjourned  to  the  ball-room.  One  by  one  they  dropped 
off,  and  it  was  far  in  the  morning  when  I  found  myself 

alone  with  M - and  8 - .  We  were  beginning  to 

feel  a  degree  of  stupor  creeping  over  us.  The  unsnuifed 
candles  spread  a  dim  light  through  the  apartment.  My 

two  companions  offered  a  strange  contrast.  S - was 

ii  dull,  obtuse,  good-natured  fellow  —  one  whose  sys¬ 
tem  converted  his  drink  into  a  wholesome  nutriment^ 
and  throve  upon  it.  M— —  was  already  far  gone  in  a 
consumption,  hut  habitual  dissipation,  a  naturally  high 
spirit,  excited  yet  more  by  the  unnatural  levity  of  that 
terrible  disease,  still  goaded  him  to  keep  up  with  the 
companions  of  his  wild  career.  lie  had  been  married 
about  a  year  before  to  a  lovely  woman,  who  had  already 

presented  him  with  a  boy.  8 - ,  who,  like  most  men 

of  his  calibre,  was  fond  of  moralizing  over  his  cups,  was 
reading  our  friend  a  lecture  on  hisextravaganc/e.  M— — — 
tried  to  parry  the  dull  fiood  of  commonplaces  which 
rubbed  over  his  irritable  temper  like  sand-paper.  At 
last  be  sprung  from  bli  seat,  rung  the  bell,  ordered  the 
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waiter  to  bring  up  a  dozen  of  champagne,  and  returning^ 
to  the  table,  exclaimed  with  a  wild  langh,  while  a  hectic  ; 
Aush  swept  across  his  pale  cheek,  and  his  dark  eye’ 
blazed,  “  I  tell  you  what,  my  heir  will  have  aj 

d— d  long  minority  to  nurse  his  estate  in/*  In  less  than  j 
two  weeks  he  was  dead.  \' 

The  fate  of  another  of  our  set  was  yet  more  horrible.  ; 
He  was  born  heir  to  one  of  the  largest  estates  possessed  . 
by  a  commoner  in  Scotland.  His  education  was  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  and  his  natural  talents  enabled  him  to  | 
derive  the  full  advantage  from  it.  He  was  capable  of  ’ 
warm  and  constant  friendship.  No  man’s  opinion  was 
listened  to  with  greater  deference  in  matters  of  county 
business.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  whole 
island  was  bristling  with  volunteers*  I  have  heard  it  re¬ 
marked  by  men  of  large  military  experience,  who  had 
occasion  to  see  him  man<euvring  a  troop  of  yeomanry 
which  he  commanded,  that  they  had  never  seen  or  con¬ 
versed  with  one  better  qualified  for  a  cavalry  officer.  The 
indulgence  with  which  he  had  been  treated  as  heir  to  a 
large  estate,  had  fostered  into  strength  a  naturally  vio¬ 
lent  temper.  When  under*  the  influence  of  liquor,  he 
gave  way  to  the  most  fearful  paroxysms  of  rage.  Seve¬ 
ral  exposures  which  he  made  of  himself  in  this  manner, 
operating  upon  an  extremely  sensitive  mind,  drove  him, 
in  a  bullying  spirit  of  defiance,  under  which  he  strove  to 
cloak  his  remorse,  to  associate  almost  exclusively  with 
the  most  dissipated  of  his  young  contemporaries.  Ex¬ 
cluded,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  from  the  society  of 
modest  women,  he  selected  a  paramour  from  the  lowest 
ranks.  This  reared  an  additional  barrier  between  him 
and  the  respectable  portion  of  society.  He  indulged  with 

his  dissolute  companions  in  deeper  orgies,  and  more 
wanton  outrages  of  the  decorums  of  society.  If  any 
thing  excited  his  rage,  it  was  so  fearful  that  only  one 
favourite  groom  dared  approach  him.  It  is  even  whis¬ 
pered  among  the  trembling  peasantry,  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  he  and  three  of  his  associates  shut  themselves  up  in 
a  vault  of  the  ruined  tower  adjoining  to  his  mansion, 
and  amused  themselves  with'  kindling  and  heaping  up  a 
huge  fire,  in  order,  as  they  blasphemously  expressed  them¬ 
selves,  to  try  which  of  them  would  best  endure  his  future 
punishment.  The  laird’s  excesses  brought  along  with 
them  an  appropriate  punishment  in  the  form  of  a  stomach 
complaint,  under  the  accesses  of  which  he  was  only  not 
a  fit  tenant  for  a  madhouse.  At  last,  deserted  by  all  but 
a  few  whom  he  despised  in  his  heart,  tormented  with  the 
consciousness  of  misapplied  energies,  and  threatened  with 
a  return  of  that  complaint,  under  which  he  had  suffered 
such  excruciating  ggony,  and  which  he  feared  might  one 
day  unsettle  his  reason,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  This  resolution  he  carried  into  execution  with  a 
degree  of .  deliberation  and  forethought  that  proved  his 
madness — since  to  madness  a  mawkish  humanity  will 
now-a-days  attribute  every  commission  of  the  crime  of 
suicide^— to  have  been  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head. 

A  Loungkr. 
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SCATTXRED  NOTICES  OF  ANTIQUITY,  INCIDENTS,  APOPHTHEGMS, 
ANECDOTES,  MANNERS,  &C. 

Sy  William  Tennant^  Author  of  Anster,  Fair*'" 

In  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  literature  the  greatest 
book -col  lectors  were.  Polycrates  of  Samos,  Pisistratus  of 
Athens,  (whose  books  were,  along  with  the  statues  of  • 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  taken  kway  by  Xerxes,  and 
put  up  as  a  trophy  in  his  palace  of  Susa,)  Euclid  of 
Athens,  Nicocrates  of  Cyprus,  the  Kings  of  Pergamus,  the 
poet  Euripides,  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  and  oiieNelens, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  but -who  bad  latterly  in  his  > 
possession  most  of  the  books  of  the  above  mentioned,  and 


from  whom  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  purchased  them  all, 
many  more  collected  from  Rome  and  Athens,  to  stock 
his  library  at  Alexandria,  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  Strabo,  who  is  an  excellent  authority,  says  that 
Aristotle  was  the  first  great  book-collector,  and  that  he 

taught  the  Kings  of  Egypt  the  systematic  arrangement  of 

books  in  an  extensive  library.  From  the  labour  of  tran¬ 
scription,  and  paucity  of  transcribers,  copies  of  books 
were  in  those  times  very  rare  and  dear;  hence  they 
were  frequently  lent  out  by  booksellers  to  be  read,  for  a 
considerable  price ;  and  a  newly-published  and  popular 
book  was  sometimes  read  publicly  for  a  fee,  by  one  who 
had  procured  a  copy,  to  such  as,  though  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  purchase  the  work,  were  desirous  of  knowing  its 
contents  ;  by  this  mode  of  oral  publication,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  Protagoras  and  Prodicus  acquired  great  sums  of 
money.  Voluminous  as  are  some  of  our  modern  authors 
the  writers  of  antiquity  exceeded  them  in  profusion  of 
composition.  The  greatest  book-makers  ^vere  Epicurus, 
who,  it  is  said  by  his  biographers,  surpassed  all  men  iu 
endless  polygraphy ;  Chrysippus,  who  in  this  respect 
imitated  him,  and  wrote  above  705  volumes  ;  Apollodo- 
rus,  who  wrote  above  400  volumes;  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  who  excelled  all  of  his  generation  in  the  multitude 
of  his  books,  no  less  written  than  collected,  the  number 
of  his  verses  and  his  learning  ;  Aristotle,  who  wrote 
about  400  volumes,  containing  above  445,270  lines,  and 
who  obtained  no  less  than  800  talents  (L.  150,000)  from 
Alexander,  for  his  History  of  Animals  ;  Clitomachus,  of 
whom  very  little  more  is  recorded  saving  that  he  wrote 
more  than  400  volumes ;  Nicolaus,  Avho  wrote  144 
volumes,  and  was  called  or  many-hooked 

but. the  most  gigantic  book-compiler  was  Didymus,  the 
scholiast  on  Homer,  who  wrote  no  less  a  number  than 
3500,  or,  according  to  Seneca,  4000  volumes,  and  who 
was  designated  by  the  appropriate  title  of  or 

the  bookforgetter,  from  his  forgetting  the  number  of  his 
books. 

The  Saturnalia  were  not  merely  a  Roman,  but  a  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Persian,  Thessalian,  Cretan,  Troezenian,  festival. 
In  various  places  it  was  variously  celebrated  ;  but  what 
distinguished  this  solemnity  everywhere  from  all  others, 
was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  masters  ofliciating  for 
a  time  as  menials,  and  menials  as  masters,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  hilarity  and  joyous  ease  of  mind  arising  from  this 
temporary  reign  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  continued 
at  Rome  till  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  spoken  language,  and 
seems  to  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  barbarian  con¬ 
querors  from  the  North,  with  whose  feudal  notions  of 
eternal  aristocratical  predominancy  it  was  without  doubt 
irreconcilable.  The  custom,  like  many  others  practised 
by  the  Hesperian  tribes,  was  transmitted  from  the  Last, 
that  great  and  primeval  birthplace  of  all  languages  and 
usages.  It  was  celebrated  at  Babylon  for  five  days,  and 
was  called,  from  the  bacchanalian  indulgencies  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  SAKEAE.*  The  servants  had  the  lordship  over 
their  masters,  and  one  of  them,  clothed  in  a  white  spleii- 
did  garment,  resembling  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himsel  > 
had  the  whole  house  under  his  sole  government.  By  t  e 
Thessalians,  the  most  ancient  Grecian  tribe,  who  were 
the  original  Pelasgi,  (that  is,  descendants  of  Peleg, 
whose  days  the  earth  was  divided^')  this  festivity  was  kept 
from  the  earliest  ages  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  an 
was  entitled  Peloria — the  origin  of  which  name  is  con^ 
nected  with  a  very  remarkable  incident  in  the^  ph>sica 
history  of  their  country.  According  to  the  traditit>t>»  one 
of  the  Pelasgi  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  victims  to  t 
gods,  when  a  stranger,  whose  name  was  Pelorus,  canae 

♦  Undoubtedly  this  word  is  the  Clialdaic  and 
to  give  drink  to^  or  jnoixten  irith  li(/uor  ;  as  is  also  t 
'laxaSf  given  by  Xenophon  to  Cyrus’ cupbearer ;  u  ^ipni* 
word,  therefore,  is  not  a  proper  noun  or  patrial  adjecti.i,  ^ 
fying  a  Scythian,  but  merely  the  Chaldaic  ap^'hative,  cn 
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’  fanning  towards  him  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  lofty  mountains,  Ossa  and  Olympus,  had 
suffered  disruption  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  expanse 
of  marshy  water  into  which  the  river  Peneus  had  till 
then,  it  appears,  diffused  itself,  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
fissure,  opened  for  itself  a  hollow  bed  or  gutter  whereby 
to  escape  to  the  sea,  and  leave  the  great  and  pleasant 
plain  of  Thessaly,  uninundated,  open  to  the  sun,  and 
free  to  future  cultivation  and  fertility.  The  Pelasgian, 
gladdened  by  the  good  news,  invited  the  reporter  to  feast 
with  him,  presented  him  with  his  best  dishes,  and  offi¬ 
ciated  to  him  all  the  while  as  his  menial.  After  the 
Felasgi  began  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  unflooded  dis¬ 
trict,  they  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  incident  by  the  institution  of  a  feast  to  Jupiter 
Pelorus,  at  which  all  the  humanities  and  joyous  recipro¬ 
cations  of  the  Saturnalian  festival  prevailed.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  solemnized  for  several  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era. 

DevojigrovCf  Ma]f  18,  1831. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday  Evening^  May  23. 

Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  Vice-Preses,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentf  —  Drs  Carson,  Keith,  Borthwick ;  Messrs 

Graham  Dalyell,  Gibson  Craig,  Gordon,  Nairne, 

Leith,  Dauney,  Macdonald,  Gregory,  &c.  &c. 

.  After  the  curator  had  announced  the  donations  re¬ 
ceived  since  last  meeting,  Mr  Gregory,  secretary,  read  a 
short  account  of  three  ancient  stone  monuments,  richly 
carved,  which  are  preserved  at  Hilton,  Sandwick,  and 
Nigg,  in  Easter  Ross.  This  account  was  illustrated  by 
copies  of  several  very  fine  engravings  of  these  monuments, 
from  drawings  made  a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr  Petley. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  these  engravings  have  ever 
been  published,  and  as  the  only  published  delineation  of 
any  of  these  monuments  (which  we  take  to  be  among  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Scotland)  is  a  very  inferior  one,  of 
the  Sandwick  Stone,  from  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cordiner,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities 
of  North  Britain,  the  secretary  stated  it  to  be  very 
desirable,  that  a  full  description  of  these  interesting  re¬ 
mains  should  be  procured,  for  future  publication,  along 
with  suitable  graphic  illustrations,  in  the  Society’s  Trans¬ 
actions. 

The  secretary  then  read  some  “  Miscellaneous  Remarks 
on  the  Fortresses  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Early  Manners 
and  Sepulchral  Rites  of  the  People.”  By  John  Ander¬ 
son,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Thisbeing  thelastevening  meeting  to  be  held  this  season, 
the  secretary  briefly  stated  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  preparing  further  Transactions  for  publication, 
and  intimated  that  this  work  was  now  nearly  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 

The  veneriible  chairman  then,  in  a  short  address,  re¬ 
capitulated  the  proceedings  of  the  society  during  the 
*^sion  just  about  to  terminate,  and  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  society ; 
urging  all  present  to  promote  its  interests  in  the  ensuing 
vacation,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  through  their  next 
business  session  with  increased  energy  and  efficiency. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY; 


THE  FLOWER  O*  GLENDALE. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I'll  sing  you  a  sang, 

An*  it  sanna  be  lang, 

*TIs  of  a  queer  body,  a  wild  little  body, 

Wha  cam  o'er  Ben- Grierson, 

Some  hunders  o'  years  syne. 

To  woo  bonny  Jeanie  the  flower  o*  Glendale* 

Young  Jeanie  she  caper’d. 

Young  Jeanie  she  vapour’d. 

And  geck’d  at  the  body,  the  daft  little  body; 

Though  daily  discard! t, 

He  never  regard  it. 

But  pester’d  young  Jeanie  the  flower  o*  Glendale. 

He  sent  her  love-letters 
Of  darts  and  of  fetters. 

That  gall'd  the  wee  body,  the  fond  little  body. 

And  then  pretty  presents 
Of  moorcocks  an*  pheasants, 

Of  rings  an*  of  ribbons,  came  oft  to  Glendale. 

The  heart  of  the  lady 
Grew  rather  unsteady', 

An*  flighter’d  at  sight  of  the  mad  little  body ; 

-Wha  vex’d  her  and  teased  her. 

Yet  oftentimes  pleased  her, — 

Alas !  fur  young  Je^ie  the  flower  o*  Glendale  ! 

But  word  *s  gane  through  by-lands, 

Away  to  the  Highlands, 

Of  this  little  body,  this  wild  wooer  body, 

To  Duncan  M‘Grigor, 

Wha  came  like  a  tiger. 

That  badger  to  drive  frae  the  flower*  o*  Glendale. 

•  •  ,  i 

He  swore  he  would  knab  him. 

An’  thump  him,  an*  stab  him,  , 

That  queer  little  humplety  bumplety  body  ; 

But  Jeanie. look’d  eery. 

An*  rather  waiicheery,-— 

Alas  !  for  young  Jeanie,  the  flower  o*  Glendale. 

Wi*  fury  an*  vigour, 

Bauld  Duncan  M‘Grigor 
Attack’d  the  wee  body,  the  mad  little  body% 

But  wi*  a  wild  caper 
He  whipp’d  but  his  rapier, 

Crying,  “  Now  for  young  Jeanie  the  flower  o*  Glen^ 
dale!” 

Though  Duncan  M‘G rigor 
Laid  on  him  wi*  vigour. 

To  smash  the  wee  smattering,  blattering  body*, 

Right  soon  he  repentit. 

An’  like  aue  dementit. 

Was  scampering  round  the  wee  man  on  the  dale. 

^^The  dell’s  in  the  creature, 

He’s  no  human  nature. 

This  cursed  little  widdlety  waddlety  body,** 

Cried  Duncan  INI* G rigor. 

And  grinii’d  like  a  tiger. 

But  never  could  touch  the  wee  man  on  the  dale* 

They  fought  till  the  blood  red 
Away  in  a  flood  gaed. 

But  a’  frae  M^Grigor,  bold  Duncan  M^Grigor; 

The  wee  body  thrash’d  him, 

And  knab’d  him,  and  smash’d  him, 

Till  Duncan  fell  prostrate  aud  faint  on  the  dale. 


■/ 
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There  lie  on  your  ligor, 

Bauld  l^unoan  M‘Gt^or,*  •  •  -  •  - 
Says  that  little  hipperty  ski ppcrty  body, 

‘‘  An*  if  there’s  another  . *. ;  ; 

In  all  your  Bal whither 

That’s  better  than  you,  Seild  him  down  to  the  dale.” 

•v  ...  .  .  V  ■ 

From  that  very  8ame,day> 

No  woqer  durst  gainsay  ,  _  ' 

This  queer  little,  /ear-little,  mad  little  body ; 

He  danced  an*  he  caper’d^.. 

He  bow’d  au’  he  vapour’d,..  .  J 

And  carried  off  Jeanie  the  flower  o’  Glendale. 

When  seven  braw  seedtimes, 

Apd  seven  braw  breedtimes, 

Had  pass’d  over  Scotland  and  sunk  on  her  strand, 
Then  Jeanie,  lang  mourn’d, 

*.  In  her  chariot  return’d,  . 

The  queen  o’  some  unkend  an’  far-away  land. 

She  had  twenty  brave  Norsemen, 

And  twenty  brave  horsemen,. 

And  twenty  brave  gentlemen  cover’d  with  mail ; 
With  arms  brightly  gleaming, 

Bike  sunbeams  a-streaming, 

What  think  you  of  Jeanie  the  flower  of  Glendale  ? 

She  came  and  pass’d  over. 

And  deign’d  not  to  hover 
Around  the  loved  home  of  her  youth  and  her  joy  ; 

A  meteor  to  gaze  at. 

Whose  brilliance  betrays  it. 

For  something  unreal,  a  garnish  decoy. 


He  stole — but  now  his  art  is  done ; 

Loved  ducks — his  taste  for  fowls  is  dead  • 

Had  friends— each  ragged  soul  is  gone  ; 

Had  foes— the  horde  has  fled. 

He  loved— but  her  he  loved,  a  scamp 
One  evening  bore  from  his  embrace; 

Oh  !  she  was  fair,  but  prone  to  tramp 
With  every  taking  face. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  wind  and  rain, 

Tann’d,  blighted,  batter’d,  pour’d  downright 
On  him,  but  all  in  vain  ! 

Each  gift  turn’d  up  as  gipsies  find, 

Where  blear-eyed  Sawney  found  the  tongs ; 

He  toy’d  when  tawny  dames  were  kind, 

And  sang  when  they  loved  songs. 

The  coat  and  breeches  which  he  wore, 

The  brimless  hat  that  bound  his  brow, 

Search  ye  the  Cowgate  o’er  and  o’er. 

There  hangs  no  vestige  now  ! 

The  annals  of  the  gipsy  race 

Bears  not  this  friend  to  pot  and  pan  ; 

Than  this,  you’ll  find  no  other  trace — 

Once  lived  poor  tinkler  Dan. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


For  where  was  her  dwelling. 

No  tongue  has  been  telling. 

Or  where  her  dwarf  husband  her  splendour  maintains; 
Some  say  from  a  fountain. 

On  breast  of  the  mountain. 

Each  seventh  September  he  flies  his  domains. 

But  that  he’s  a  creature, 

Beyond  human  nature. 

Bold  Duncan  M‘Grigor  is  said  to  have  sworn; 

A  dwarf  or  a  spirit. 

That  did  not  inherit 

One  germ  of  a  creature  that  ever  was  born. 


THE  POETIC  MIRROR. 

A  COMMOH  lot. 

Montgomery, 

Past  what  our  parish  record  scans. 

There  lived  a  piun,  and  who  was  he  ? 

Mortal !  if  bred  to. mending  pans. 

That  youth  resembled  thee  [ 

Unknown  the  hovel  of  his  birth, 

The  dykeside  where  he  died  unknown; 

His  name  hath  perish’d  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone : 

\  -  *  • 

That  ducks  and  hens,  when  he  was  near. 
Alternate  vanish’d  from  the  loans ;- 

His  bliss  and  woe,  roast  fowl,  small  beer  • 
Oblivion  hid  the  bones.  - 

The  tatter’d  coat,  the  old  straw  hat, 

The  breeches  pepper’d  at  the  knees ; 

They  say  that  he  was  round  and  fat, 

His  eyes  were  hid  in  grease. 


Major  Ricketts  is  preparing  for  publication  a  narrative  of  the 
Ashantee  War,  including  the  particulars  of  the  capture  and  mas* 
sacre  of  Sir  Charles  M‘Carthey,  ike.  See, 

London. — lA)rd  John  Russell  and  Washington  Irving  supported 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  chair,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Printers* 
Pension  Society. — Two  eminent  Ourang-Oiitangs  have  justarri. 
ved,  and  will  he  “  At  Home”  in  a  few  days  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
— A  number  of  able  artists  have  united  to  form  the  new  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  announced  some  time  ago  as  in  con. 
templjition.  It  is  intended  to  open  the  first  exhibition  next  spring. 
Her  Majesty  has  taken  the  society  under  her  immediate  patron, 
age. — The  Cambrian  Concert  took  place  at  P'reemasons’  Hall  on 
Wednesday  was  a  week.  The  music  consisted  chiefly  of  Welsh 
melodies.  One  great  object  of  the  j^iety  is  to  keep  alive  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  ancient  British  language. — The  Duke  of  Sussex  having 
been  prevented,  by  a  sprained  ankle,  from  presiding  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  award(*d  by  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Joseph  Hume. 

Letter  from  Westhouses. — In  the  farther  intersection  of  the 
mine  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  communication,  another  fossil 
tree  has  been  discovered,  which,  although  of  less  ample  diinensious, 
is  in  other  respects  exactly  similar,  and  is  nearly  at  the  same  depth 
below  the  surfaee.  The  area  of  the  great  «*oal-field  in  which  thes«! 
remains  are  found  may  be  in  its  extreme  length  about  100  mile?, 
from  St  Andrews  in  Fife,  to  its  termination  westward  at  Ayr,  aud 
in  its  greatest  breadth  45  or  TA),  from  the  range  of  the  Ochil  moun¬ 
tains  to  its  southern  termination,  where  it  rests  on  the  tertian 
and  secondary  rocks  of  the  Soiitra  and  Morpeth  range.  Throug  i* 
out  this  field  vegetable  indentations  and  fossil  remains  are  everj- 
where  found,  more  or  less  perf(*ct,  and  in  more  or  h^ss  abundauce , 
but  they  are  most  common  in  that  portion  of  the  coal  which  conae’* 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  secondary  rocks  ;  for  in  all  t  e 
area  de^scribed,  intervening  ranges  of  these  rocks  rise  abrupt  v, 
intersecting  the  coal  field,  and  limiting  its  dimensions  on  all  si 
so  that  its  breadth  is  often  less  than  ‘JO  miles.  Entirely  beyon  i 
limits  two  detached  formations  are  found,  at  Sanquhar,  in 
frie.s-shire,  and  Brora,  in  Sutherlaiidshire.  At  this  last-meutiont_^ 
place  the  most  remarkable  appearances  of  indentations  and 
remains  occur  that  I  have  anywhere  seen.  Marine  shelU 
been  found  very  perfect,  and  of  great  variety  ;  and  what 
more  remarkable,  ston»*s,  apparently  rounded  by  the  action  o  " 
ter,  aAul,  to  all  appearance,  the  debris  of  tlie  adjacent  moua  » 
ro<*ks,  were  found  imbedded  in  tlie  strata,  sometimes 
five  or  six  hundred  weight,  and  as  entire  as  marble  in 
So  perfect  are  tlie  fossil  remains,  that  when  the  miners  ba>c 
what  tliey  call  a  long  wall  of  .'y)  or  (>0  yards,  it  otteii  pre»eu  ^ 

appearance  of  a  row  of  burreU  jiet  on  end.— Jas. 


